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A time of confrontation and confusion 


Tol a Lewis Gaddis 
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Writing history is an oddly schizoid activity. It 
involves imposing upon the past, but also strip- 
ping away from it, layers of retrospective inter- 
pretation. It aims to reconstruct “what actually 
happened”, but it goes about this in apparently 
contradictory ways: by allowing preoccupa- 
tions of the present to determine what we find 
relevant from the past, so that history becomes 
adevice for explaining how we got to where we 
ire; but also by rejecting such “presentisnTon 
pounds that those who made history can hard- 
ly have had our concerns uppermost in their 
minds when they did so. To say that the past 
slfecis the present but that the present affects 
«ly our perception of the past is to point out 
an obvious asymmetry. But the corollary prin- 
ciple that time, so far as we know, flows only in 
one direction - and we now have Professor 
Stephen Hawking’s tentative confirmation that 
it does -has not impressed itself upon histor- 
ians as much as one might think. 

Consider the extent to which even so recent 
1 historical event as the coming of the Cold 
War has been burdened by, and then liberated 
from, a whole range of interpretative encrusta- 
hon5. Thirty years ago, if one had asked how 
J* 8 ra at rivalry between Moscow and 
Washington had come about, historians free to 


say what they thought (which is to say those 
in the West) would almost certainly have 
answered as follows: that the Soviet Union’s 
pereistent distrust of its British and American 
allies, a distrust rooted dearly in ideology, his- 
torical experience, and, in the person of its 
leader, abnormal psychology, had dissipated 
the goodwill the Russians had won by carrying 
the main burden of the war against Hitler, had 
therefore prevented wartime co-operation 
from extending beyond victory, and so had 
forced the West, in the end, hesitantly and 
reluctantly to rearm itself. 

Twenty years ago the explanation would 
have been very different: historians writing on 
this subject in the mid-1960s would probably 
have suggested that American belligerence to- 
wards the Russians, a belligerence based on the 
well-known tendency of mature capitalism to 
produce drives for world-wide economic 
domination, had denied the Soviet Union the 
security it had legitimately earned during the 
war, had taken advantage of a temporary 
monopoly over atomic weapons to intimidate 
that country, had enlisted - or co-opted, or 
bludgeoned - other Western states into partici- 
pating in this enterprise, and so had forced an 
exhausted, inoffensive but still resolute 
Russia, hesitantly and reluctantly, to take the 
measures necessary to defend itself. 

Ten years ago historians of the Cold War 
would {iave come down somewhere in between 
these two extremes: there had been legitimate 
reasons in the West for fearing Soviet expan- 
sionism, they would have explained, but that 
expansionism' in fact had been unlikely; the 
Russians too had had reason to fear American 
intentions, even though in retrospect those 
also had been benign. The Cold War had now 
come to be seen as an unfortunate misunder- 
standing, for which neither side was really to 
blame. 

I have sketched these shifts in interpretation 
as sharper than they were in practice, but not 
by much. The gradual opening of new source 
materials in the West helps only in part to 
account for them: the contrasts were too 
extreme; the revisionism - and counter- 
revisionism -were too ardently pursued simply 
to have reflected what was available in the 
archives at each point. In fact, a kind of 11 re- 
verse-Hawking" principle was at work here as 
well: events taking place at the time historians 
were writing - the suppression of the Hun- 
garian revolt, or the Vietnam War, or the rise 
of ditente - affected their interpretation of 
events they were writing about, with the result 


that time, in a sense, did flow backwards. The 
present coloured what was remembered - and 
what those too young to remember were taught 
to think - about the past. The Cold War had 
become a kind of screen, on to which historians 
projected contemporary concerns. 

Not surprisingly, survivors from the late 
1940s found the ensuing light-show a bewilder- 
ing experience, one that coincided only spor- 
adically with their own first-hand memories of 
what had transpired. “We were there”, they 
would patiently remind younger scholars who 
dutifully invited them to comment on each suc- 
cessive revision of Cold War history, “and you 
must have been about three at the time." 

There was a good deal of force in this. In 
their zeal to hurl interpretations and counter- 
interpretations at one another, historians of 
the Cold War had lost sight of an equal respon- 
sibility, which was to reconstruct - and relate to 
the process of retrospective explanation - the 
way things looked at the time. What was 
needed, their critics thought, was the historio- 
graphical equivalent of an archaeological dig: 
an effort to recapture particularities under- 
lying accumulated strata of generalization; a 
liberation of our understanding of Cold War 
origins and the individuals who figured in them 
from the foolish but surprisingly widespread 
assumption that these men somehow knew 
what they were letting us in for, and ought, 
therefore, to have been more careful. 

The books under review here provide wel- 
come evidence that particularity is becoming 
acceptable once again. Significantly, only one 
of them has been prepared by a full-time 
academic historian: it sometimes takes “out- 
siders” to remind the “professionals” of what 
they should be about. 

Walter Isaacson and Evan Thomas are edi- 
tors at Time and Newsweek respectively. Their 
well-written book. The Wise Men, is a re- 
discovery of the role distinctive personalities 
played in shaping post-war American foreign 
policy. It takes the form of a collective bio- 
graphy of six men - Dean Acheson, Charles E. 
Bohlen, W. Averell Harriman, George F. 
Kennan, Robert A. Lovett and John J. 
McCloy - whom (he authors describe, with 
roughly the same degree of understatement 
Acheson managed when he entitled his own 
memoirs Present at the Creation , as “Architects 
of the American Century”: they were “the ori- 
ginal brightest and best, men whose outsized 
personalities and forceful actions brought 
order to the post-war chaos and left a legacy 
that dominates American policy to this day”. 


Even if one accepts the hyperbole - ende- 
mic, it seems, when journalists write history - 
there are certain difficulties with the book. The 
authors' choice of subjects would have pro- 
voked criticism however they had done it, but 
one notices particularly the absence of Paul 
Nilze* a man whose influence has at least 
equalled that of the others for at least as long, 
and who should have been given more than the 
peripheral treatment he is accorded here. Nor 
does the inclusion of Kennan seem quite right: 
his views had a profound impact on early 
American Cold War policy, to b,e sure, but for 
much of its subsequent history he has been one 
of that policy's most searching critics. Nor are 
the major protagonists delineated in as careful 
a manner as one might like: the six are used too 
often as foils for one another, with the result 
that each comes across tagged with one or two 
Homeric epithets: the "acerbic" Acheson, the 
“brooding" Kennan, the "hypochondriac" 
Lovett, and so forth. This does less than justice 
to men whose personalities were - and are - 
hardly one-dimensional. 

Still, historians have never found it easy to 
write about “establishments". The traditional 
sources upon which they depend - archives, 
memoirs, contemporary published materials - 
do little more than suggest the informal lines 
of influence that flow from close personal 
friendships or from intimate professional col- 
laboration; conversations occurring in corri- 
dors or over the telephone, or at cocktail par- 
ties, corporate board meetings, even college 
reunions, can at times shape events more de- 
cisively than whole stacks of the official 
memoranda that find their way into the arc- 
hives. And yet, barring an administration of 
compulsive diary-keepers, or such recent 
White House innovations as voice-activated 
taping systems and erasuie-proof computer 
banks, records are rarely made of such encoun- 
ters; if they arc remembered at all. it is apt to 
be only imperfectly. 

The result has been that historians have 
usually either confined themselves to the docu- 
ments. thereby portraying history (misleading- 
ly) as made chiefly by those who wrote things 
down; or they have attempted to deduce the 
behaviour of thosB who did not from what is 
known of their psych ological make-up, or their 
various fraternal or corporate affiliations. The 
first approach has worked well enough for 
administrations like Franklin Roosevelt’s, 
where quarrelling Cabinet members did 
indeed defend themselves against each other 
by meticulously (and . maliciously) keeping 
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diaries; but such situations are rare. The 
second approach too easily lends itself to deter- 
minism: one concludes that, because an indi- 
vidual had a difficult mother, or belonged to 
the Council on Foreign Relations, or - most 
sinister of all- had been initiated into Skull and 
Bones, a secret society at Yale, his behaviour 
can be reliably reconstructed even in situations 
for which documentary evidence is lacking. 

Isaacson and Thomas do not wholly free 
themselves from fraternal determinism: Skull 
and Bones, they are convinced, explains a 
good deal. But their book avoids most of the 
other pitfalls of “establishment" studies: it 
treats its protagonists as discrete individuals; it 
makes good use of what the archival evidence 
does tell us; it is for the most part sensitive to 
historical context; and the authors have used 
interviews effectively to illuminate those elu- 
sive aspects of personality - and relationships 
between personalities - that too often get lost 
when history is written solely on the basis of the 
paper it leaves behind. 

The authors finished writing this book be- 
fore the current “Irangate” crisis broke, but 
their book suggests - if only by inversion - 
something about the deficiencies of leadership 
that led to that disaster. It was characteristic of 
this earlier generation of statesmen, Isaacson 
and Thomas remind us, that while they rel- 
ished power, they did not crave it "merely to 
possess it”. They took for granted a standard of 
integrity that owed allegiance more to the 
national interest than to their own; they pos- 
sessed a conception of what that national in- 
terest was that transcended considerations of 
personal gain, careeradvancement, orpartisan 
advantage. It is this ability to distinguish be- 
tween self and country, the authors imply, that 
the wise men’s successors have somehow lost: 
their book is a nostalgic but clear call for a 
return -both by our leaders andby the scholars 
who write about them - to an appreciation of 
ancient virtues. 

Hugh Thomas's Armed Truce also cele- 
brates particularity, but in a different way: his 
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le book is an elaborate account of the state of the 

r- world at the moment the Cold War began, 
li- Lord Thomas will be familiar to students of 
to international relations from his earlier books - 
st none of them brief- on the Spanish Civil War, 
id the Cuban Revolution, and, in 1979, The Un- 
it finished History of the World. Large projects 
is seem not to intimidate him, and that is just as 
well, for the present volume devotes over five 
e hundred pages of text to the first seven months 
II of the post-war epoch; several successor 
a volumes, he assures us, are yet to come, 
e They should be worth waiting for, because 
it there is much to commend in Armed Truce. No 
it book now in print captures more faithfully, or 
e with greater detail, the way things looked at 
> the end of the war. There is here no projection 
1 of the present back on to the past ; Thomas has 
succeeded admirably in divorcing himself, as 
s few other historians of the subject have, from 
t the tyranny of knowing what came next. His is, 

: moreover, a truly international view of Cold 

War origins: he does not focus narrowly on the 
- Americans and Russians, or even the Amer- 
t icans. the Russians, and the British, but gives 
proportionate attention as well to what was 
i happening in Europe, the Near East, East 
F Asia, and, not least, the scientific laboratories 
i on both sides of the Iron Curtain in which the 
new technology of nuclear war was under 
i development. 

Like the authors of The Wise Men, Thomas 
subscribes wholeheartedly to the old- 
fashioned idea that great men make history - 
“there were no women of the slightest political 
consequence at that time”, he observes, there- 
by u nfashionab ly ignoring Mrs Roosevel t - and 
he has also taken care to imbue what could 
have been a dry and tedious account of early 
post-war diplomacy with the colour, dash and 
flair of distinctive personalities. 

Thomas begins his account -os many partici- 
pants have begun their retrospective memories 
of these events - with Stalin's ominously suspi- 
cious “election" speech of February 1946: 
much as Kennan had done in his famous “long 
telegram” to Washington that same month, 
Thomas suggests that 

the combination of (he extreme subtlety of the Marx- 
ist- Leninist philosophy with the brute force of Com- 
munist methods made for policies which needed the 
appearance at least of conflict; and, if possible, con- 
flict blame for which could be attributed to the capi- 
talist or imperialist enemies. 

Thomas’s hundred-page account of what the 
Soviet Union was like in 1946 is particularly 
good; it will serve as a useful corrective to those 
who would still seek to picture that country, as 
, It was at that time and under the leader it then 
had, as In any way a ^normal" actor in the 
international State system. 

• ‘ United States comes across, somewhat 
less convincingly , as a vigorous but naive giant, 

' : whose leaders had only begun to grasp the fact 
that economics and politics might relate to one 
. another, or that there could be genuine evil in 
the world. But Thomas is probably correct 
when he argues that the American people 
Wished nothing more than to return to the 
happy combination of consumerism and isola- 
tionism from which a decade and a half of war 
and depression had wrenched them; they re- 
garded.war “as a brief if bitter interruption of 
1 peace, prosperity and liberty”; they “con- 
tinued to think in terms of solutions", Nor did 
. anyone outside the Western Hemisphere, see 
the UnitedStates as much of a threat: the 
concept of “American imperialism", Thomas 


tecting itself against the foresight Soviet agents brought Europe almost a half-century of 

showed in setting out to recruit, from its own tive order and prosperity; but how Great R - 
ranks, certain of its more colourful “general- tain, having invited the Americans in wiih s h 


tsts". 

The merit oi Armed Truce lies not so much in 
the originality of its research - Thomas de- 
pends heavily on existing published materials - 
or even in the novelty of its argument, which, 
in its forthright assignment of responsibility for 
the Cold War to the Russians and in the emph- 
asis it places on the ideological roots of their 
behaviour, parallels arguments "orthodox" 
historians of Cold War origins were putting 
forward three decades ago. What is impressive 
about this book - and The Wise Men as well - is 
the way in which overwhelming but absorbing 
detail tends to bring us back, historiographic- 
ally, pretty much to where we started. It says 
something about the tenuous nature of the 
interpretations and counter-interpretations 


uuii, udvmginvnea tne Americans in with such 

an outcome very much in mind, failed 
through its own overlong attachment to the 
"special relationship” with Washington -fully 
to benefit from that achievement. 7 

Would the United States have been better 
served by a Britain more closely linked i 0 
Europe, less content to follow the America 
lead? Edmonds raises - but does not answer - 
that question here. What his careful and well' 
researched account does show, though, is that 
many Americans in official positions during 
the late 1940s would have welcomed that 
alternative: the idea of a European "third 
force", of which Britain would have- been a 
vital part, had surprising support in Washing- 
ton at the time. It was the British themselves, 
Edmonds reminds us - partly out of a short- 
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been published about the Cold War in so many 
countries during the past thirty years and still 
come out, on balance and with considerable 
persuasiveness, blaming the Russians for it. 
Perhaps he is on to something. 

The other books under review here can be 
more briefly dealt with. Bradley Smith’s The 
War’s Long Shadow takes on much the same 
task as Armed Truce, but with reference to a 
broader period and at about a third of the 
length. Tlie book is a succinct account of the 
Second World War’s legacy for four nations - 
China, Great Britain, the United States and 
the Soviet Union - during the five years that 
followed its conclusion. Like Thomas, Smith 
has written extensively on related topics, 
among them the Nuremberg war crimes trials 
and the American Office of Strategic Services; 
his concern here, though, is less to assign re- 
sponsibility for the Cold War than to explain 
how the Second World War led to it. 

Synthesizing familiar material while retain- 
ing the reader's interest is no easy thing to do, 
but Smith has managed it admirably. This brief 
book is filled with fresh insights: that in 1939 
less than 3 per cent of Americans paid income 
taxes; that six other nations had armies larger 
than that of the United States in 1947 (prior to 
the war the American army had ranked 
nineteenth in size, just ahead of Bulgaria's); 
that, for all the casualties both nations suf- 
fered, the war had little lasting Impact on the 
birth-rate or population profile of China, but a 
profound one on those of the Soviet Union. 

Smith attributes responsibility for the Cold 
War not so much to the actions of one side or 
another as to the shattering, impact of the 
Second World War itself: that event changed 
the entire nature of international relations by 
removing Germany and Japan altogether as 
independent actors, by severely weakening 
Britain, Western Europe, and especially 
China, by leaving Russia exhausted, suspi- 
cious, but in a greater position to expand its 


could always “manage", like clever “Greeks’, 
the one the American “Romans" were con- 
structing - who stepped back from genuine 
independence, thereby “setting a mould" that 
still, to this day, constrains. 

Thomas T. Hammond, a professor of Rus- 
sian history at the University of Virginia, has 
for long and with good reason questioned 
efforts to explain the coming of the Cold War 
without reference to the early post-war be- 
haviour of the Soviet Union. The collection of 
essays he has edited. Witnesses to the Origins of 
the Cold War, seeks to reconstruct “what 
actually happened" through the direct testi- 
mony of Americans who were on the scene in 
the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, in 
either a military or a diplomatic capacity, at the 
end of the Second World War. 

The resulting volume - which includes con- 
tributions by Kennan, William H. McNeill, 
Cyril E. Black and Michael B. Petrovich, 
among others - confirms what psychologists 
have long suggested about the critical import- 
ance of first impressions. The simple experi- 
ence of having to deal with Soviet official rep- 
resentatives on a day-to-day basis came as an 
unpleasant surprise to most American soldiers 
and diplomats entrusted with such responsibili- 
ties; the fact that many of these “first contacts" 
took place in Eastern Europe at the time the 
Russians were consolidating their control there 
made the resulting impressions that much 
worse. It was all too easy for Americans to. 
derive, from such difficult individual encoun- 
ters, conclusions about how the Soviet State as 
a whole could be expected to behave in the 
post-war era. 

Should the Russians have been more re*, 
spectful of Western sensibilities? Clearly this 
would have been to their advantage, given the 
fact that neither the United States nor Great 
Britain was prepared ultimately to contest 
Soviet control in Eastern Europe. The biutah 
ity with which the Red Army imposed Its pre- 
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influence than ever before in its history, and by sence there, together with the sullen distrust 
leaving the task of counter-balancing that ex- Soviet occupation authorities exhibited to- 
pansionism to an ambitious and very much wards their Western counterparts, gained the 
strengthened, but equally ill-informed and in- Russians little or nothing: in terms of goodwill 
experienced , United States. In the wake of so - which Is to say expectations for the future - it 
cosmic a shift, Smith argues - and here he lost them a lot, and it is helpful to be reminded 
differs from Thomas --culprits are hard to find, of this through the testimony of these personal 

Robin Edmonds is a retired British diplomat witnesses, 

whose career has spanned almost the entire 
Cold War. In Setting th? Mould, , he has re- 
turned to the documents - this time as a his- 
torian - to chronicle the immediate post-war 
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British i mperialism was, of course, a more ■ . 
familiar presence,!. but Thomas does not see 
: British statesmanship as having been any bet- . 

ter. equipped thereby to deal with the post-war 
y .Spviet challenge: ideology; he notes, was not 
■ touch ttught lri English public schools. His - 
’ ; ^ew here .reflects recent research -- based \ 
Jargoly qrt documents now available at the Pub- ' 
He Record Office - (bat has revealed puzzle- r 
, 1 ment and: indecision ih London with regard to..'! 
i the Russians at least as great as those which 
prevailed acWs* the Atlantic. It is remarkable > 
that the British 4|p^fo^tic (abllshmeiit; with -i 
its vastly greater taperfance' jp /dealing with J 
unpleasant foreigners, : lacked -the American 

trained 

Kennan and Boblen, br ^iih tlw triBans bf pro- 
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It is not chance that the century in which 
humanity has pushed the potential for self- 
destruction to the limit should also be the one 
to give birth to the political religion of paci- 
fism. In theory, pacifism is as much about bows 
and arrows as about star wars. In practice, 
what provides its modem impetus is the fear of 
ArmHgeddon. Today, most people who won- • 
der how much longer a world that annually 
spends a thousand billion pounds on weapons 
can stagger on, probably have a sneaking 
regard for those who simply and completely 
reject the devil and all his works. 

Pacifists are extremists: the fundamentalists 
of the anti-war movement. Outside this exclu- 
sive group are people opposed to war but who 
limit the extent of their objection to it. First, 
there are those who object to particular prac- 
tices connected with war (such as conscrip- 
tion), or to some wars but not others (the war 
in Vietnam, but not the war against Germany) , 
or to certain categories of explosive device. 
Beyond this category of partial objectors lie a 
range of points of view usefully labelled by 
A. J. P. Taylor as “pacificist”, which emphas- 
ize peace, arms reduction, anti-militarism, 
internationalism. 

Caroline Moorehead's Troublesome People: 
Enemies of war 1916-1986 is concerned with 
people of all persuasions who have been pre- 
pared to make a self-sacrificing stand against 
war. It is in two parts: the first traces British 
pacifism and pacificism up to 1945, with brief 
digressions on the United States; the second, 
post-Hiroshima, considers the development of 
anti-nuclear campaigns on a world stage. The 
author's method is to provide a factual outline, 


and then to fill it out with biographical sketches 
and a few interviews. In the second part, she 
also describes her own feelings and impress- 
ions during a visit three years ago to the atom- 
bomb sites in Japan. 

Pacifism as a personal belief (the refusal to 
bear arms) may be as old as Christianity, as 
Moorehead suggests, or even older. But as a 
cause of political protest in Britain it was not 
significant until the introduction of conscrip- 
tion in 1916, and it is here that the account in 
this book begins. Conscription not only 
brought into being the political phenomenon 
of conscientious objection, it also created the 
largely administrative problem of what to do 
about it. During the First World War, war 
resistance was never much of an embarrass- 
ment to the government. Nevertheless, for the 
expedient of compulsion to work effectively, it 
needed to be applied fairly, universally and -at 
the same time - to convey to those subjected to 
it a sense that their co-operatioo was a duty. 

Ought conscientious objectors to be 
punished as traitors, or regarded as honour- 
able men whose treatment should be designed 
merely to discourage others from following the 
same path? Generally (especially at first), the 
government preferred punishment, yet sought 
to avoid the damage to morale which might 
have occurred if the protesters had been 
allowed to appear as martyrs. Those who 
accepted alternative, non-combatant war work 
presented little problem. It was the “absolut- 
ists”, those who refused to do anything that 
might aid the war effort, who caused the 
headache. 

There were some causes calibres - which 
have aroused greater interest In retrospect, 
perhaps, than they did at the time. In the in- 
tense world of Bloomsbury, war resistance en- 
joyed a vogue, particularly among people who 
would not have been much good at fighting 
anyway. But the majority of war objectors 
were not highly educated, famous or articu- 
late. Of a sample of 3,701 appearing before 
Tribunals, according to the author, 2,870 never 


got beyond elementary school. Naturally, it 
was the poorest and the least educated who 
received the roughest treatment. There are 
many stories of cruelty in the annals of the 
movement, and Moorehead relates some of 
them. Much of it was no different from the 
routine sadism meted out by guards to their 
defenceless prisoners in every country and cul- 
ture throughout history. But there was also a 
particular element of hostility towards people 
considered self-indulgent and unpatriotic. 
When Ramsay MacDonald protested about 
the conditions at an objectors’ centre at Dyce, 
near Aberdeen, where 250 men hnd been sent 
to hack lumps of granite, MPs howled him 
down. “We can ill afford in this country", said 
one, “to coddle and canoodle these people.” 

MacDonald painted a harrowing picture of 
roads at Dyce that were “simply huge , swaying 
masses of mud . . .” but there was mud in 
Flanders, too, and there it was mixed with rats 
and corpses. In the context of the horrific scale 
of military casualties during the First World 
War, the treatment of a small number of con- 
scientious objectors could never seem a very 
major stain on the national character. Yet the 
courage of those who chose to be social out- 
casts is undeninble. 

While the war was on, public opinion was 
little affected by the protesters. After the war, 
things changed. Before 1914, pacifism had 
barely existed; during the war, it was a small, 
beleaguered faith; with the coming of peace, 
the pent-up emotions of the bloodiest conflict 
in history turned it into a fashion. In Britain, 
the 1920s were its heyday. London bohemia 
was taken over by it, linked to the avant-garde 
socialist and revolutionary doctrines that the 
war had given currency. Pacifism now was 
associated with a package of literary and intel- 
lectual attributes frequently lampooned in the 
pages of Punch. Thus the 1917 Club (named 
after the February, not the October, Revolu- 
tion) was patronized, according to Douglas 
Goldring (quoted by the author), by “Hindus, 
Parsees, Puritans, free lovers, Quakers, teeto- 


tallers, heavy drinkers, Morris dancers and 
Folk song experts (with a tol-de-diddle-ol and 
hey-ho for Bradley and Bed ales), members of 
the London School of Economics, Trade 
Union officials, journalists, poets, actors and 
actresses. Communists, theosophisls", and 
sexologers talking about masturbation. 

This was the decade in which pacifists ac- 
quired the image later associated with Ban-the- 
Bomb marches and Liberal Assemblies - san- 
dalled, pallid and bearded. It was also the de- 
cade of movements, including Kibbo Kift, 
founded by John Hargreave, a rebel scout- 
master and back-lo-nature mystic. Kibbo Kift’s 
adherents pursued world peace by living the 
rugged outdoor life, speaking a private lang- 
uage (half Anglo-Saxon, half Red-Indian), 
and holding an annual “althing”. H. G. Wells 
and Julian Huxley served on the Advisory 
Committee. (The modern Woodcraft Folk are 
an offshoot.) 

By the mid-1920s, pacifism or near-pacifism 
had become de rigueur on the British left (uni- 
lateralism was to have a similar hold on social- 
ist opinion six decades later). In the early 
1930s, the tone of books against war altered: 
hard-edged myth-breaking was replaced by 
prcuchy mush .“Other things changed ns well. 
“Despite Hitler and Mussolini", writes Moore- 
head, somewhat in the manner of the joke 
about Mrs Abraham Lincoln's interrupted 
evening, “1933 was a good year for the peace- 
makers . . They were certainly vocal and 
confident. In Britain, it was beginning to seem 
hopelessly fuddy-duddy not to place yourself 
among them. 1933 was probably the peak: 
though the Labour Party passed another expli- 
citly pacifist resolution in October, its attitude 
began to alter thereafter. Nevertheless, for the 
National Government as well as for Labour, 
the moral influence of pacifism continued to 
affect diplomatic assumptions. 

Overt pacifism was finally deleted from the 
official policy of the Labour Party in 1935. But 
it was Franco, not Hitler or Mussolini, who 
dealt the pre-Second World War movement its 
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fatal blow. Before the Spanish conflict, to be 
on the left was virtually synonymous with being 
a pacifist of sorts. War, it was believed (in 
accordance with the writings of E. D. Morel 
and H. N. Brailsford, as well as of the Marx- 
ists) was the product of capitalism: abolish 
capitalism and you would abolish war. Mean- 
while, it was inappropriate to take sides. Fran- 
co's rebellion in Spain, however, made every- 
body take sides. In 1937, a poll organized by 
the Left Review revealed 128 leading writers 
declaring for the Republic and five for Franco. 
Only sixteen were neutral and of these only 
one, Vera Brittain, took an uncompromisingly 
pacifist stand. 

“The British Left had given up their paci- 
fism", says Moore head, “but they had done so 
slowly." Actually they did it extremely fast. 
Within months of Franco’s attack, left-wing 
opinion was united in its demand for British 
arms to be sent to Spain; and by J937 the 
Labour Party was officially railing for a milit- 
ary-backed stand against the dictators. Labour 
offered token resistance to conscription early 
in 1939, more for old times’ sake than out of 
conviction. Then it gave the government its 
wholehearted co-operntion, and helped to 
coax a still-hesitant Prime Minister into a 
declaration of war. 

Second World War conscientious objection 
was a hangover from the First. Better Nazi 
than dead was a tricky argument to sustain 
once the true nature of Hitler’s regime had 
been revealed. Popular ideologies of peace 
might have perished altogether, if not in the 
ashes of Berlin, then in the courtroom at 
Nuremberg, had it not been for the atomic 
bomb. Oddly enough, it was a long time - a 
decade even - before the significance of 
Hiroshima for future wars and human history 
began to sink in. 

The Campaign for NucleaT Disarmament 
was founded in 1958. The heritage from the No 
Mqre War Movement, the No Conscription 


Fellowship, the Union of Democratic Control, 
and the non-pacifist Peace Pledge Union was 
direct. Soon, the mass march to (later from) 
Aldermaston became an established Easter 
rite. For many at the tinie.il was also a cheerful 
liberal bourgeois romp. A 1959 poll showed 
that 41 per cent of marchers were under 
twenty-one, and only 4 per cent believed 
themselves to be working-class. 

By the time of the Labour victory in the 
election of October 1964 that odd little badge, 
briefly an essential ornament on every rebel- 
lious sixth-former’s lapel, had vanished into a 
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bottom drawer. After 1964, and the broken 
election promise to abandon our “indepen- 
dent" deterrent, nuclear protest went dormant 
for sixteen years. Vietnam was a real war, and 
it absorbed all the energies of the left. As nn 
organization. CND did not quite die, though it 
gave up demonstrations. The recrudescence 
coincided with Reagan, Thatcher, the break- 
down of detente, concern over the cost of a new 
generation of nuclear weapons, ecological 
worries about fast-breeder reactors, an alarm- 
ing near-miss nuclear alert - all helped along, 
in the Labour Party (as in 1960), by an unre- 
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George Lansbupt planting an Inaugural tree at Kingsley Hall, the East End community centre started by the 
pacifist Lester sisters (behind Lansbury on the right). The reproduction is taken from the book reviewed above. 


Doing it for the men 


Hilary Spurting 

BEATRIX CAMPBELL 

The Iron Lndles: Why do women vole Tory? 
224pp. Virago. Paperback. £4.95. 

The playwright who. in Max Beerbohms 
words.. sold his birthright for n pot of message 
got the worst of that transaction. So do most 
Imaginative writers who stray too far or stay 
■ too tong in the gap between the way things are, 
and the way they ought to be. It is tricky terri- 
tory for Beatrix Campbell, whose passionate, 
instinctive commitment as a reporter to the 
. first df these two states is perpetually under- 
mined and trivialized, in this new book, by her 
no less powerful political adherence to the 
second.’ 

; The problem scarcely arose in Wigan Pier 
Revisited ( 1984) , a brilliant first piece of repor- 
tage which dealt with poverty and the working 
class: how things are In that book was so clearly 
the way they shouldn’t be that renders might be 
safely (rutted to draw their own conclusions: 
; Her present subject is more recalcitrant. The 
iron ladies interviewed here arc not, ideologi- 

• ..rally, .speaking, dissatisfied with their lot. 

Acceptance of things as they are is one of the 
definitions of conservation; an . essentially 
pessimistic philosophy, mistrustful of change, 
profoundly fatalistic. On page after page. 
Campbell’s inverviewees reiterate the srimq 
.formulae: hnng on. ipake do, put up with hi 
don’trock tlie boat. Rocking the boat -with its 
j attendant images of icy water, uncontrollable 
•crashing wnves, the ultimate possibility of 
drowning - is a deep-seated horror. It is not 
. simply that these Tories do not believe In fun- 
damental change, they fear it. It follows that 
conservatism means among Other things. Tor 
both sexes, not only accepting bui endorsing 
the subjugation of women. . 

Women are crucial to the Tory Party as" they 
■ never have been to Lnbbtir. They liiiye ser- 
viced it behind the scenes from the days of the 
' primrose League, founded, like the women’s 

• Liberal Federation, to: “be to 1 the. party what . 
Mrs 0 Indsione was [q her husband’' . .Wonfeti . 


provide a bottomless poo! of harmless drudges, 
unpaid secretaries, canvassers and whippers- 
in, fund-raisers above all at an unending round 
of bring-and-buys.- coffee mornings, jumble 
sales, fetes and flower shows. Their activities 
are by tradition strictly apolitical: “The ladies 
were working very hard for the cause without 
knowing what the cause was", explained one'. , 
understandably nnonynunis male politician, 
“and beipg prepared to adjust the cause year 
. bfy year or election by election as circumstances 
seemed to demand." 

Ladies like these - the word itself is a tradi- 
. tional Tory put-down - plug On with watering 
the grass roots, apparently contented, self-con- 
tained and self-respecting like church-workers, 
seldom raising their heads or airing their views 
in Campbell's book. The more articulate sis- 
• tors who spoke to her tend to divide into two 
factions. On the one hand are what she calls the 
fugltives. dr wolves In sheep's clothing - 
' “corseted , coiffed and ready to kill” - fortified 
behind their barricades by nostalgia, and by 
: storing dreams of retribution against a hostile, 
invariably male world qf rapists, muggers, 
thugs, blacks, foreigners gnd products of: the 
comprehensive school (“The beasjs, they 
break in and baiter woipen to death!") They 
never., according to the accounts rendered 
here, consider channelling- their pent-up anger 
and resentment Into idismnntiing the system 
they, find so oppressive. Korda their opposite 
i numbers, forceful, capable and commlmcling 
women r- ch ief among them Margaret Thatcher 
- who for Che most-part CQrdially approve the . 
Tliatcheritc.view of- women. 'ns home-makers 
and housekeepers, effective primarily, within 
the family. Their instinctive response is riot to 
join forces with their oWn restricted and dimly » 
regarded; sex. but to desert ifi *| despiSed my " 
own mother because I saw her as a slave arid. I ' 
won’t have that aUitiide(ome’“, was one efirir- 
; act eristic tespohs*; “/ dotftwaiu to be one of ' 

■ them:" ■ v •/ <■-. •• f 

A scheme for. becoming honorary' men rani 
of course, easily backfire. This book is full of 
cautionary tales of ; women’ who defied on- , 
spoken taboos and cqme to grief, by refusing to . 
leave, the table with the arrival of the port, or, ; ; 
indre ntys (bhbiisly; ’Wylry irig fo dre sk'file-fhbri ' . 

, • • : . V 


in lace-up shoes and dark suits (“One woman 
wore Hush Puppies for an interview for nn 
urban seat! And another wore a black suit- no 
way!") Again and again we come lip against the 
Catch-22 of Tory feminism: if women, with all 
their built-in disadvantages, can compete only 
on men's terms with men, they must inevitably 
remafn at a disadvantage. All men are equal 
but some ore more equal than others. It is not 
enough for a prospective female parliamentary 
candidate to make sure that, like a man, she 
turns up for her interview driving a car with this 
year’s registration. She needs a mink coat too: 
“Marriage is always an issue but I can say in 
effect, what do I want a husband for while I’m 
swinging the mink over my shoulders." Catch- 
22 says that, even though she may be permitted 
in the circumstances to dispense with a hus- 
band. on this showing she certainly still needs a 
wife: someone to do the chores, mind the 
phone, bear and rear the children. ■ 

Nor is there any question of things impro- 
ving when she reaches the House of Commons. 
Women MPs get there after a long course of 
more or less disagreeable, often deliberate, 
sometimes downright hostile blocking, only to 
find -that none pf this can on any account be 
mentioned, especially not to female col- 
leagues. “I don’t really know why we don’t talk 
.about the pain", said one (again understand- 
■ ably anonymous): ' ' 


lnted factional split. 

Yet can these factors be said to have cau<*d 
the resurgence? The 1980s manifest.,™ ^ 
falling back now. and short of divine interven- 
non at the ballot box, wc may expect the anti 
nuclear movement to disappear from vie* 
once again. The scale and political impact-* 
the new movement at its peak, howeveYsus 
gest that the message of CND's first phase 2 
have had a wider influence than was previously 
imagined. At its strongest (about 1983), CND 
was .capable of gathering bigger crowds than 
had been seen since 1945. Nor, this time was 
Britain on its own. In the autumn of 1981 t« 
mn jor European cities witnessed anti-nuclear 
demonstrations of 100,000 or more. 

Such figures would have gladdened the 
hearts of the No Conscription Fellowship in tte 
First World War. So would the passive resist- 
ance of the Committee of 100 and, recently, 
the Greenham Common women. Yet, as Ber- 
trand Russell observed, even if nuclear dis- 
armament was achieved, the problem it was 
intended to meet would not be solved. “The 
thing you have to ban is war." With the real 
prospect of arms limitation, 1987 is a more 
hopeful year than most; is the dream of abo- 
lishing war, which the early pacifists held dear, 
any closer to fulfilment? Few people would 
claim that it was. Yet, as Caroline Moorehead 
reminds us, active rejection of war is now a 
stronger force in the world than it has ever 
been. 

Troublesome People is clearly written and 
sincere, but says little that is not obtainable in 
other standard works, such as Martin Ceadel's 
Pacifism in Britain 1 914-1945, upon which it is 
heavily dependent. Other key texts, like 
A. J. P. Taylor’s The Trouble Makers, appear 
to have been ignored. Nevertheless, the ac- 
cessible style of the book, and its wide range, 
make it a serviceable introduction to a tradi- 
tion which is one of the main tributaries of 
contemporary political thought. 


that comes very dose to the suppression of 
thought itself: “It never occurred to me to 
think about the issues, It was like a spirit, like 
your family: you didn't look too closely at 
them." 

In a world where feminism is equated with 
lesbianism, and thinking is commonly pro- 
scribed. no wonder it has been left to a com- 
munist observer to attempt “to generate a 
capitalist-feminism which would challenge the 
anti-capitalist hegemony among British femin- 
ist politics". Looking too closely is Campbell's 
speciality. Her problem is that so much of what 
she sees confounds her expectations: "Con- 
versations with Conservative women show that 
they are more diverse and pluralistic than we 
might assume." Beatrix Campbell, always at 
her best recording diversity and plurality, is 
here too often perplexed and distracted by in* 
evitably superficial, often tendentious political 
‘ or psychological explanations, backed up by 
large chunks of popular history in the early 
stages. 

. The Iron Ladies is a tynd of contemporary, 
political Alice in Woudcrlandi except that the 
objective, observant narrator metamorpho^ 
from time to time into Alice herself- n 
a!, logical, self-confident and indignant crea- 
ture whose efforts to set wonderland to ngh 
generally end in confusion pnd bewildermen- 
This is a fascinating book, but it might 
been more so if the author had not been I* 


, would be regarded as much too close lolelbiYnisY] 
o an admission that you were a great feminist pro- 
tagonist . . . It's perfectly okay; far the men to be 
gay. we vc gat loads of Iheftu- Nobody talks 

on^‘h? , lL W V^ ragn , i ' elt - But v • have 

got to be strictly for marriage, for all the things which 

□re rcspccfed in ihis soriety. for m e n . Absolutely. 

. These assumptions may beicrqdely put, but • 
they are riot; ori the/eviaertw collected here, at 
■ nil u,n f aiP Tliey are iacitiy borne qut by many 
,qf Ckmpbeji’s more delicate or diffident or- 


oeen more so ir me auinornau. «»*■ ■ 

petually hampered in her investigation w ■ 
difficulty 'of reconciling a. set of comparap 7. 
banal 1 theoretical expectations with the iHgJj 

peculiar unexpected and absorbing actual, 

she looked NO, • 


shared by^bbth -sex^s, as-a dottle, diligent. 
i 1,ndl ^ s workforce. “I used to work for the- 

ft was like 

* going to ohurah, s calrt 


.she found in practice whenever she loufeP 
closely. t . { 

Political Power in the Postindustrlallsl 
introduction to urban politics by !• 

, Fohltriann (421pp. Associated Faculty , . 

A £23.080469389 7) includes a chapter on uffa . .- 
colonialism, one entitled "Thq 7vv»iriY 

'v arid analysis of the current political 
; two cities - New York and .Cleveland- 
: case of New York, Pohlmaun^ rdemog 1 ■ r ■ 
hbw, in .1975, a corporate 6Jite ^ v 

^balanced .the ..budget, at, the _ 

:qx)iitlcal . ^o>yer;bf ,tltq gqbhrtl r 
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Can don’t care be made to care? 



Ian Jack 

DORIS LESSING 

The Wind Blows Away Our Words: And other 
documents relating to the Afghan resistance 
172pp. Picador. Paperback, £2.95. 

0330300768 

PEREGRINE HODSON 

Under A Sickle Moon: A journey through 
Afghanistan 

226 pp. Century Hutchinson. £ 12.95. 

0091652006 

Out of a brief visit to Pakistan and a long- 
standing commitment to the cause of the 
Afghan rebels and refugees, Doris Lessing has 
attempted to fashion a book which will pene- 
trate what she calls the “wall of indifference’’ 
which shuts out the Soviet occupation of 
Afghanistan from the Western conscience. She 
takes her title from something a commander of 
the mujahedin, the Afghan resistance, tells 
her: "We cry to you for help, but the wind 
blows away our words." 

The commander’s imagery slightly misleads, 
(n fact, large amounts of Western aid are dis- 
patched to the refugee camps and the mujahe- 
din ; reports in the American press suggest that 
arms for Afghanistan cost Washington about 
$250 million a year. It is probably true, on the 
other hand, that the Afghan war does not 
attract the international attention it deserves - 
and needs, if the protracted negotiations for a 
political settlement are ever to reach a solu- 
tion. 

How can we be made to care? Lessing has all 
the skills of a considerable novelist at her com- 
mand, but in this book rarely chooses to use 
them. During her short tour of the refugee 
camps and guerrilla headquarters she meets 
many people who have suffered, but they are 
only (leeringly evoked. The most memorable 
character, in some ways the most tormented 
sufferer, remains the author herself. In the 
prologue she tells the story of Cassandra, and 
although she never speaks of herself directly in 
the same role, the tone of her account suggests 
a woman particularly burdened with a sense of 
oncoming tragedy, wdiling and tearing her hair 
at the heedlessness of others. 


Of course, there is a lot to wail about. The 
Afghan war has lasted seven years (which is 
not, as Lessing says, “three years longer tlran 
the Second World War"). About a fifth of the 
population has fled the country, creating 
perhaps the largest refugee population in the 
world, and another 500,000 Afghans have been 
killed or wounded. These statistics come from 
reputable international fact-finders such as the 
Helsinki Watch committee and a report by the 
United Nations special rapporteur, Felix 
Ermncora. They do not come from Lessing's 
book. She never troubles to source her own 
higher estimates. “I have not mentioned the 
half million to a million (l have just heard, two 
million) refugees in Iran”, she writes at one 
point, as though some mysterious divinity, too 
great to be named, was keeping her abreast of 
the situation with daily reports. 

She is a most credulous witness - both a 
surprise and an irritant in a writer who, over 
several decades, has followed the shifting cur- 
rents of global politics. Afghans tell her stories 
and, because Lessing likes Afghans and sym- 
pathizes with them, the stories become facts. 
She tells us that Afghans have brought down 
Soviet helicopters with hand-grenades 
attached to kites (spare a thought for the com- 
plex mechanics of such a weapon), while “it 
goes without saying" that every servant is a 
police agent at her hotel in Peshawar, the fron- 
tier town (a place “full of intrigue, mysterious 
happenings, spies"). 

Western journalism, in her view, has hin- 
dered rather than helped the Afghan cause. A 
BBC documentary team is berated for cowar- 
dice in the face of Soviet bombs, though no 
evidence is offered for the charge. “A good 
part of the film was obviously shot by the mu- 
jahedin. probably the battle sequences." (My 
italics.) She accuses one of the Guardian's 
most experienced reporters of “swallowing ev- 
erything the Russians told him", again without 
evidence and getting his name wrong in the 
process. In fact it is Lessing who is the great 
swallower and regurgitator, and it comes as no 
surprise when she complains that her journal- 
ism on Afghanistan has been returned by every 
newspaper, British and American, to which it 
has been sent. No correspondent with her 
cavalier approach to information could hope to 


survive the scrutiny of a half-awake foreign 
editor. For example, she writes of the con- 
tinuing flow of refugees that “many thousands, 
hundreds of thousands, are dying when they 
arrive”. If this sentence means what it seems to 
mean - and the routine questions of why, 
when, where and how are never addressed - 
then the world’s press camped in Pakistan have 
missed a story of shattering implications. Have 
hundreds of thousands of Afghan refugees 
died of hunger and disease, or not? Where are 
the pictures, the exposed rib-cages, the flies 
settling on the suppurating eyes of the young? 

Lessing puts the question in a different way. 
“Why do we care about Africa? Why are the 
200,000 or a million [starving] Africans so 
much more deserving of headlines than the 
equivalent number of Afghans?" An obvious 
answer is that the hardship of the Afghans is 
less dramatic and cannot provide pictures 
which evoke such strong reactions of horror 
and pity as those from Sudan and Ethiopia; and 
that the West (and here Lessing is not immune) 
has chosen to see the Afghans as gallant war- 
riors rather than tragic victims of war, which is 
also how they often choose to see themselves. 
Lessing has a different answer. The West, she 
says, has somehow been “sensitised" to the 
problems of Africa, while the political sym- 
pathies of the Western media have led to a kind 
of cover-up in Afghanistan. According to her, 
the United Stales's policy in Nicaragua is “re- 
lentlessly criticised at the top of everybody's 
voice, vituperously [x/c], endlessly", while 
Soviet policy in Afghanistan has been “ex- 
cused, softened”. 

This is what Lessing in the final chapter of 
The Wind Blows Away Our Words calls “the 
strange case of the western conscience". A 
more accurate phrase would be “the old case of 
the selective Leftist conscience”, because the 
problem Lessing describes is confined to a 
dwindling minority of political Russophiles, of 
whom Lessing was once one, who cannot easily 
surrender their idea that the Soviet Union has a 
higher morality than the nations of the West. 
Her book is really the pamphlet of an apostate . 
a paper darl aimed at those who have not yet 
left the fold. 

Peregrine Hodson has no such overtly poli-. 
tical intent in Under a Sickle Moon . He is forty 


years younger than Lessing, though on the evi- 
dence of his book's opening pages he might 
easily be forty years older, a throwback to the 
days of the Khyber Riflesand the Great Game. 
Filling in some time between a job at the Bar 
and another in a merchant bank, he decides to 
smuggle himself into Afghanistan with a group 
of mujahedin. Kimball O'Hara himself would 
surely bless an enterprise in which a young 
Englishman called Peregrine togs himself up in 
native dress and takes (he name Abdul Faz, 
Abdul the Falcon. Watching some mujahedin 
at their Islamic devotions, he is reminded of 
"house prayers at school". Wondering how to 
dispose of a foul tobacco mixture, taken orally, 
he remembers a story about cherry-stones at an 
Oxford high table and unwisely swallows it. 
But these are early days, before the Pakistan 
border has been crossed. As his journey inside 
Afghanistan progresses. Hodson emerges as a 
more modern, cannier figure. He is sometimes 
scared and bad-tempered. He relieves fatigue 
and boredom by listening to Bach and Frankie 
Goes to Hollywood on his Walkman. After 
several weeks on foot and horseback, some- 
times exposed to Soviet bombs, he writes in his 
diary of “the withering of a romantic dream", 
lie had “glimpsed the life of a people” but he 
was “very little closer to knowing what it was to 
be one of them”. 

He made the effort none the less, and the 
result is an intimate, sympathetic account of 
individual lives caught up in a ruinous war. The 
mujahedin, he notices, often show little respect 
for the peasant families who feed and water 
them. They are also hopelessly divided; the 
closest Hodson comes to being shot is when his 
group is ambushed by a rival gang. And while 
American money and arms may help the rebels 
to prosecute their war against the kafirs , the 
unbelievers of the Soviet Union, they still 
bracket Washington with Moscow as a centre 
of pagan materialism. 

This is a fine book, in some places as taut and 
vivid as those exciting hu n ted- versus- the- 
hunter passages of John Buchan or Geoffrey 
Household, and always underpinned by a re- 
freshing sense of the specific. The generalized 
wailing of Cassandra never intrudes, and the 
wall of our indifference is pierced by the sharp 
details of other people's loss and blight. 


Nice touches from a nasty war 


Michael Massing 

RYSZARD KAPUSCINSKI 
Another Day of Life 
Translatecj by William R. Brand and 
KatarzynaMroczkowska-Brnnd , 

•136pp, Picador. £8.95. 

0330298445 . . 

fyszard Kapujciriski may hold the world re- 
for witnessing revolutions: at the Irsi 
want; he had been present at twenty-seven of 
them. He may also be the only journalist in 
Extern Europe to enjoy a following in the 
" e st. First published in Polish, when they sub- 
swpiently appeared in English translation his 
Woks The Emperor (about the. fall of Haile 
Selassie in Ethiopia) and Shall of Shahs (about 
the overthrow of Reza Pahlavi in Iran) were 
8reete'd with; considerable acclaim. 

. Another Day of Life is about not the depos- 
ln 8of a monarch but the collapse of a city. The 
Wr isl975;'and Portugal is about to grant 
. Wflepen derice to Angota after almost 400 years 
W! riiie. The’Angdlaris,' however, are 
vgy- *ritp: three rival factions, and each 
the capital, Luanda, by In'de- 
P?naeoce Dhy, The city’s inhabitants antici- 
rJ kV* kfo°dbath" and everyone who can is 


$wtog to le&ve. At the time , Kapufciriski was 
H confijrionaerit for] the official Polish news 
'^^• ^hen asked by . his editor if he was 
-■ ^ aa’h r ' ’ Hovelling to Ahg;61a , his reaction , 
‘ -vmV was “I'always answer 
. jt :$itri&tldns. ’’-He would remain for 


- 6}, Llfe\ first published in 
^talris-KapuSdriski’s story of 
stiii has a certain, topicql- 
Wfo Angolarirags on, an .interne-' 
h ^ 1 hternatlbrial-f Ariii- 
• • v 


fications. The ruling Popular Movement for 
the Liberation of Angola (MPLA) is supported 
. by 30,000 Cuban troops and a vast arsenal of 
Soviet weaponry; the rebel National Union for 
the Total Independence of Angola (UNITA) 
relies on support from South Africa and the 
United states. The war has continued for so 
long that one has lost sight of its beginnings. So 
Another Day of Life ought to be a timely re- 
minder. 

It is. in the main, a vivid eyewitness account 
- a chronicle of Luanda’s rapid plunge into 
madness as it awaits the final battle. The city is 
encircled by rebel armies. The water supply is 
cut off, the electricity fails. First the police, 
then the firemen and the sanitation workers 
vanish into the bush. Garbage piles up and 
festers in the sun. 

The cats started dying. They must have poisoned 
themselves collectively on some carrion, because 
one morning dead cats were lying everywhere. ARer . 
I wo days they puffed up and swelled to the size of 
piglets. Black flies swarmed over them. 

Luanda seems to fill with crates. The depart- 
ing Portuguese are taking everything with 
them, and a “wooden city” begins to rise. A 
hierarchy of crate status is established. The 
rich, shipping whole salons and bedrooms, 
make their packing-cases from expensive tro- 
pical wood arid line them with sailcloth; the 
poor use warped beams arid cracked plywood 
scavenged from lumber yards.: “Thanks to the. 
abundance of wood that has^ collected, here ! in 
Luanda,” writes KapuSciiiski, “this dusty de- 
sert city nearly devoid of trees now smells like a 
flourishing forest ... In the evenings (throw 
the window open to take a deep breath of it, 

and the war fades.” , • „ „ ' 

Luanda may be preparing Use f for a mas- 
sacre, but foreign suppliers continue to fulfil 
.their contracts, and bathtripmfikforqs.npw (n 

from, Germany, golf-dub? 


Kapu&iriski is excellent at spotting ironies. 
Food supplies are dwindling, but a film projec- 
tionist has discovered a copy of Emmanuelle 
and is screening it repeatedly in an open-air 
theatre. On a visit to the front, Kapu&iriski 
listens as MPLA sentries argue heatedly with 
their prisoners over the previous day's football 
results; a commander named Ju-Ju seeks to 
elicit information from prisoners not by tortur- 
ing them but by "evoking feelings of shame and 
gui|t". 

Nice touches all. After a while, though, one 
becomes tired of these and similar observa- 
tions. Irony presents a special hazard for 
foreign correspondents. Used sparingly, it pro- 
vides an effective device for describing the exo- 
tic and unfamiliar - a sort of flash bulb for 
lighting up distant landscapes; used to excess, 
it becomes distracting, a substitute for real in- 
sight. .Another Day of Life is like an album of 
snapshots, providing lots of detail but little 
sense of the broader picture. What are these 
armies fighting for? Why, after years of 
battling (he Portuguese, do they start slaught- 
ering one another? This slim volume offers few 
clues, devoid as it is of history, ideology, even 
of politics. . 

Instead, all is chaos. Luanda, we learn, is a 
"cosmic mess”. “This war", a commander tells 
us. "is a real mess." At one point, Kapufciriskl 
devotes two pages to analysing the word con - 
fttsao. Portugese for “confusion", the term in 
Angola has come to mean a “state of absolute 
disorientation". In a land filled with rumour 
and dread, canfusao is the only constant This 
is the real theme of the book: war is confusao. 
Perhaps so, but we look to accounts like this to 
make some sense of things. .Unfortunately, 
Kapu&iifeki rarely rises above the leyel of 
aneedpte. • , 

ptjcftsipn^l insights. On^, involves 
tjie matter Pf V/ho inieryenq'd^rst ip^rjgola. 


Since 1975, this has been much disputed. Was 
it the Cubans, sent to head off a South African 
invasion? Or was it the South Africans, come 
to counter a burgeoning Soviet-Cuban pre- 
sence? In Another Day of Life the sequence is 
clear. KapuSciiiski tells us that he was at the 
front with government troops when the MPLA 
first learnt from a captured soldier that a col- 
umn of South Africans had entered the country 
and was heading for Luanda. This was startling 
news, and KapuScidskj raced back tq the capit- 
al to tell the world. 11(0 South Africans steadily 
advanced, and their arrival in Luanda seemed 
inevitable. One night, however, acting on a tip, 
he drove out to the airport; There he watched 
as four Cuban planes touched down. This was 
(he start of what would become, a massive air- 
lift. Unfortunately. KnpuSciriski spent little 
lime thinking about its implications. Instead, 
fie returned to the hotel and the chaos that 
prevailed there. 

The contrast between sharp description and 
shallow analysis that marks this book is no- 
where dearer than when KapuSciiiski, prepar- 
ing to leave Angola, goes to the villa qf Pre- 
sident Agostinho Nelo to say goodbye . The 
president is a renowned poet, and, as lus coun- 
try collapses around him, he laments that he 
has had no time to write poetry. It’s a poignant 
moment, and one expects to learn more. In- 
stead we are told, . 

1 knew that things were going badly. I wanted to 
learn the details From him. but at the same time I 
didn't Feel up to asking him questions that would 
hurt. So there was silence and then 1 said good-bye 
. .and left. 

Kapufcifokj. then flew off to Europe 
arid wrote this account. As a description of a 
country's descent into war, Another Day of 
Life is colourful. But, as a guide to the origins 
/and causes pf that war. It leaves one in con- 

.... 
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Sweetness and significance 


Henry Gifford 

HENRI TROY AT 
Chekhov 

Translated by Michael Henry Heim 
372pp. Macmillan. £14.95. 
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"I have very little passion", Chekhov admitted 
to Etis friend and publisher Suvorin in 1857. He 
could claim equanimity instead: “Only people 
with equanimity can see things clearly, be fair 
and work . . . It was an accurate assessment 
of his own character, almost of his oddity in a 
Russian setting. Lack of passion, a calm and 
steady detachment, are not the qualities to 
describe Dostoevsky, Tolstoy or Gogol, all of 
them subjects of previous biographies by Henri 
Troyat. Another, Pushkin, has been more 
often invoked for affinities with Chekhov. But 
Pushkin did not lack passion: the balance and 
harmony of his writing are the reconciliation of 
opposites or, to quote Turgenev’s definition, 

"a particular blend of passion and serenity”. 

This equanimity, and the fairness of mind 
not always appreciated by Chekhov’s contem- 
poraries, endeared him to British readers, 
once Constance Garnett had made his work 
available in English. When the canonization of 
Chekhov - it was scarcely less - had been 
accepted, D. S. Mirsky attacked his cult in an 
impatient essay of 1927, “Chekhov and the 
English”. Zamyatin had recently contrasted 
the law of revolution with the law of entropy, 
that inertia of human thought which he said 
only the heretic could cure. Mirsky, then living 
in England but well apprised of the new cur- 
rents in Russian literature, explained the 
English approval of Chekhov as the comprom- 
ise with the unheroic of a people wearied by the 
First World War. Chekhov’s forerunner had 
been Samuel Butler, and the “new Butler- 
Chekhov harmony" represented "an ideal 
state of maximum entropy". 

Mirsky’s disparaging view of Chekhov, and 
of his attitude to civilization “as a system of 
purely negative values”, could find ample sup- 
port from the newer Russian poets. Long after- 
wards Lydia Chukovskaya remonstrated with 
Akhmatova when the latter ridiculed her liking 
of Chekhov. All the Acmeists, Chukovskaya 
told her, had shnred this prejudice. They had 
wanted to throw him overboard from “the ship 
of modernity'', just as the Futurists had laid 
hands on Pushkin and Tolstoy. Akhmatova 
took exception chiefly to Chekhov's plays, be- 
cause the characters were “pitiful”, incapable 
of . heroism, and their situation was hopeless. 
Site also resented his practice of portraying 
artists as trifleis. Tsvetaev* confessed in a 
letter to Pasternak that from her childhood she 
had loathed Chekhov for his facetiousness. 
Khodaseyich in 1929 contrasted him, the pas- 
sive onlooker in an age of declining energies, 
with the eighteenth-century poet Derzhavin, 
who had actively taken part in building a stale 
and a civilization. 

Pasternak gave his verdict many years later, 
through his fictional hero Yury Zhivago . In the 
journal Zhivago keeps during the first stay at 
Varykino, he notes a preference now for 
Pushkin and Chekhov, because of their “child- 
like Russian quality”. This showed in “a shy 
unconcern with such resqundjng matters as the 
ultimate aims of mankind and their own salva- 
tion*’, They got on quietly with the immediate 
tasks of writing, unlike Gogol, Tolstoy and 
Dostoevsky “preparing themselves for death”. 

1 And now this concentration of' Pushkin and ' 
Qtekhov on the, merely personal had become 
of common interest. It whs like an apple read y 
to be taken frotu the tree, “ripening more and 

itiore in sweetness and significance”. . 

Zhivago must be assumed to have written 1 
tliis in |918 dr 1919, but Pasternak was telling 
the story after some thirty years of dearly 
bought experience. The unheroic and private 
voice of Chekhov has not becii drowned by. the 
stridendcs of our own time. Equanimity is as ' 

. difficult tor us to attain ns it Had been for 
Qiekhby; and freedom from prejudice does 
not characterize the late twentieth century. For 
this reason a new biography of Chekhov, even 
if it adds little to what is known already; conies 
as an apt reminder of the “sweetness and sig- • 
nifieance”, that Zhivago found, 

Henri Trbyat’q hqok- the French edition of /• . ■ 
which was reviewed- by. ’Virgiqia J-leWellyn J| ^ 


Smith in the TLS of January 11, 1985 - is 
eminently readable, well shaped and lively in 
tempo. It deals boldly and vividly with the life 
of Chekhov in all its vicissitudes, rising from 
poverty and hardship to a brilliant success at 
the age of twenty-seven, but already under the 
shadow of tuberculosis, to end with the ex- 
traordinary swansong in the major plays, per- 
formed by Chekhov’s “own” company, the 
Moscow Art Theatre, to the joy and exaspera- 
tion of their stricken author. Troyat relies on 
the letters of Chekhov and on personal 
memoirs long familiar to the specialist. Ail 
quotations from Russian, it should be noted, 
are rendered with care from the original, not 
the French, by Michael Henry Heim, who col- 
laborated with Simon Karlinsky in Anton 
Chekhov's Life and Thought: Selected letters 
and commentary ( 1975). The translation is reli- 
able and brisk. Ronald Hingley’sA New Life of 
Chekhov (reviewed in the TLS of August 6, 
1976), very similar In its broad interpretation, 
is richer in detail; it has more to say about the 
stories and plays; and it fills in the background 
more tellingly, as when it discusses those comic 
magazines for which Antosha Chekhonte first 
wrote so assiduously. Still, for the genera! 
reader who wants a true likeness of Chekhov, 
Troyat's biography can be recommended. 

One French critic, quoted on the dust-jacket 
of the English edition, praises the work for 
being “written in the style of a novel, and what 
a novel 1” His meaning is evident from the first 
chapter, set in the decay and tedium of Tagan- 
rog, as its harbour on the Sea of Azov silted up. 
A passage from the memoirs of Alexander 
Chekhov, the eldest brother, discloses a 
shivering little boy, Anton himself, unable to 
learn his Latin grammar because their despotic 
father required him to keep the shop. “When I 
was a child”, Chekhov said, “I had no child- 
hood”, and the “novel" here is purely Dicken- 
sian. Not surprisingly the work that established 
Chekhov as a serious writer, “The Steppe" 
(1888), is set in the consciousness of an un- 
happy small boy, Egonishka, going out to con- 
front the world in a boarding school far from 
home. 

Chekhov*s.grandfather had been a serf, and 
the upbringing of Chekhov himself by his 
domineering and fanatically pious father, a 
totally incompetent business man, was the 
least likely of all, one would have supposed, to 
produce a humane and tolerant adult. From an 
early age he was compelled to take on responsi- 
bilities, the two elder brothers being talented 
but feckless. After his father's bankruptcy and 
flight to Moscow, where the family soon fol- 


lowed him, Anton at the age of sixteen was left 
behind to support himself and continue his 
education. From the age of twenty, as a med- 
ical student in Moscow, he became virtual head 
of the household and its main breadwinner. * 
The misery of his childhood (relieved a little 
by such things as visits to the country estate 
where his grandfather was steward) suggests 
one parallel in that time. The poet Feodor 
Sologub, three years younger, grew up in fairly 
similar circumstances and endured the same 
floggings (even as an adult) but from his 
mother. Khodasevich says of him, “in those 
days it was not easy for a man of such origins to 
‘make his way”’ . Sologub shares with Chekhov 
an inner solitude: this compelled him to with- 
draw suddenly even when he had guests in the 
house. Chekhov's self-control in this respect 
was superior, though his presence could be 
fairly remote. The Ukrainian writer 
Potapenko, a witness more reliable than most, 
speaks of him as thinking always about his 
literary work, and this set “a certain distance” 
between Chekhov and his friends. Unlike 
Sologub, in the latter’s youth, he was indif- 
ferent to politics. Sologub for a while got swept 
into the revolutionary movement at least to the 
extent of writing verse with civic import. But 
Chekhov, wholly occupied as a student with his 
medical studies and the writing of little stories 
to help out the expenses at home, held aloof. 
He was unmoved by the slogans of his contem- 
poraries. He did not care for people with “con- 
victions” and the rhetoric of the closed mind. 

The 1880s and 90s in Russia are named not 
amiss the age of Chekhov. This is appropriate 
so far as concerns the emptiness and provin- 
cialism of those decades, which became his 
favourite theme. Taganrog's prosperity was 
dwindling, but otherwise it was almost a 
stereotype of the small town in those days. The 
social dominance of the Greek merchants 
might seem to link it more with cosmopolitan 
Odessa, but it shared none of Odessa’s artistic 
life. Chekhov, revisiting the place after eight 
years, was appalled by the material interests of 
its people, the filth and inconvenience and 
general benightedness. “There are no patriots, 
no business men, no poets, or even derent 
bakers.” To one impulse of the age he re- 
sponded for a few years, interesting himself in 
the teachings of Tolstoy, but he concluded re- 
gretfully that he could never become a 
Tolstoyan. He prized most the “civilization ex- 
pressed in carpets, sprung carriages and wit” - 
an attitude much closer to that of Tolstoy's 
wife. Or again: “Reason and justice tell me 
there’s more love for mankind in electricity 
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You give quite a party, old Cocky. 

Garden follies, vaudeville of the sexual itch. 

I look for thd thick smooth hermae 

painted red and engorged with racial codings, 

a lake of pale green spikes rippling round them. 

The surprises of age are no surprise. I am 1 
like one who lurks at a urinal all afternoon, 
with a distant look studying younger males 
as if they were problems in chess. 
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t and steam than in chastity and vegetarianism * 
s Here he takes his place unexpectedly in a lint 
. stretching from Belinsky to Lenin. He m, 
i more a utilitarian than a visionary ewn 

• though extravagant hopes of a world utterlv 
. transformed in another two or three hundred 
, years were often on the lips of his characters in 
i tlie loter work - Chekhov might have liked such 
r dreams to be firmly his own, but for the most 
f part they are framed in irony. 

. His solitariness made him all the more alien- 

s live a chronicler of the age, and his compass 
. was wide - from the country landowners in 
, decline through the professional and shop. 
r keeping classes to the Russian village, de- 
scribed by him with such unwelcome candour 
: in the eyes of the intelligentsia when he wrote 

t “The Peasants" (1897). Intellectually he might 

. be said to have lived almost in a vacuum, shar- 
ing neither the political notions of the progres- 
, sives who believed as he did in working fora 
i future founded on reason and science, nor the 

• new fascination with “decadence” and mysti- 
cism in art. Chekhov had small interest in 
poetry, and unlike Bryusov for instance or Bal- 
mont did not look to the West for examples of 
artistic innovation. As a young man he had 
been forced to economize his time, and he later 
insisted that “the artist must pass judgment 
only on what he understands". For Chekhov 
that meant prose fiction and contemporary 
plays, of which he was an excellent judge. His 
was a deliberate specialization: he saw himself 
as the man of letters, or llterator, and knew 
exactly his province and its needs. The llterator 
must be a professional of goad conscience, 
making his scrupulous report on the humdrum 
absurdities and frustrations of common life, 
and on its hopeless inadequacy. 

His famous visit in 1890 to the penal colony 
of Sakhalin, involving a long and arduous jour- 
ney, and an excessive burden of note-taking on 
arrival, was more than belated amends for not 
practising medicine as his main occupation. 
Only ju«t before the old writer Grigorovidi 
urged him in 1886 to show more respect forhh 
talent, frittered away in small comic pieces, he 
had argued that “medicine takes itself ser- 
iously”, unlike “the game of literature". Even 
when it turned into a much more earnest game, 
with undoubted dignity in the calling, Chekhov 
was not wholly satisfied with it. He was always 
ready to abandon his writing for causes like 
famine relief, or leading a campaign to prevent 
cholera in the district, or founding schools and 
endowing Taganrog with three hundred 
French classics to? the public library. Troyat 
quotes a reflection set down by him: ‘Tfow 
good it would be If each of us left behind a 
school, a well, or something similar, so our 
lives would not slip into eternity without 
trace." 

Chekhov was easily bored, as the Russian 
world around him in those muffled years of 
repression was by and large bored. Even If 
Pasternak, when writing Doctor Zhivago, 
came to admire Chekhov's modesty and quiet 
attention to the needs of the moment, it seems 
unlikely that his hero owes much to the'exp®’ 
pie of Chekhov. Zhivago too was a private and 
independent man, and likewise an onlooker 
{though curiously inert). The main difference 
between them is that Zhivago, always aware or 
his vocation as an artist, does not suffer from 
boredom. Chekhov is described by Troyat a* 
“a great lover of commotion and new faces « 
another way of saying that habitually he ^oitgm 
distraction. . • . 

It is extraordinary that Chekhov allows 
himself so little quiet. He gathered his 
ding family around him, and endured with pn- 
vate complaint but outward courtesy thepc^ 
ties of fame,- in the shape of continual 
and aspiring writers who sought his help- 
Melikbovo where he bought himself a rnoflyj 
country estate he was always prepared to .B 
meditpal attention to peasants 
far. It was only when his tuberculosis hah • 

qQme a really grave threat that he coim 
persuaded to drop some of these 
raentr. He felt the same compulsion t0 *L, ! ; 

. that distinguished many British m ^ 8I w lt | e y 

of the nineteenth century, like • : 

. and Darwin, driven on by the peed, to J . 

• themselves in the absence of a relfgjops. -• 

: .But it never -brought him near to bf , . 

•/Chekhov: told a friend in 1892 how j* . ; 

childhood he was made to sing wiw-jjj v< 
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direction. “Everyone looked at us and was 
moved. They envied my parents, but we felt 
like little convicts . . From that age onward 
he had no religion, even though like Hardy he 
was not indifferent, as his late story “The 
Bishop" shows, to the appeal of corporate 
worship. But like the proverbial doctor (apart 
from Yury Zhivago) he was pragmatic and 
sceptical. Troyat, noting the comparisons 
made between Chekhov's “A Dreary Story” 
(1889) and Tolstoy’s “The Death of Ivan 
Ilyich” (1886), in both of which the idea of 
deBth has to be confronted by a man whose life 
in retrospect seems to him worthless, contrasts 
the torture undergone by Tolstoy to retain his 
Christian belief with Chekhov’s “dignified and 
serene lack of faith". 

His dignity is undeniable . He impressed con- 
temporaries by his self-possession and a mod- 
esty that would have been impossible in some- 
one less assured of his merits. In Troyat’s book 
there is a photograph of Chekhov taken a few 
months before he died. He stands with his dogs 
in front of the villa at Yalta. In a black felt hat, 
closely buttoned overcoat, well-pressed trous- 
ers and shining black shoes, leaning on his stick 
and glancing down through pince-nez on a 
cord, he is the exemplary professional man of 
his day, a savant setting out on a meditative 
stroll. But this image, however carefully sus- 
tained, belies the restlessness of that time, 
when, separated from his wife and the Moscow 
Art Theatre company, he longed to escape 
from the monotony of Yalta. Chekhov is 
serene in his writing, with a perfect control that 
holds in check the melancholy and despair. 
However, his eagerness always to be in some 
other place, and the speed with which disillu- 
sionment followed every change of location, 
do not speak of serenity in his life. 

Some of those who knew him well, and parti- 
cularly the women whose relation with 
Chekhov was tantalizing because of his bril- 
liant footwork, from sudden advance to fatal 
reserve, suspected him of coldness. One of 
them who had been constantly teased in this 
way, Lika Mizinova, insisted: “You have al- 
ways been indifferent to people and their 
foibles and Imperfections.” Potapenko went so 
far as to assert that he had no friends, though 
many believed themselves to be such. Un- 
doubtedly he listened carefully and sympathe- 
tically to - others; he busied himself on their 
behalf; he gave excellent advice. And his loy- 
alty to Suvorin was remarkable. Suvorin, a 
highly successful publisher, nnd a former lib- 
eral whose opinions had veered towards the 


extreme right, seemed to many a questionable 
friend for Chekhov. But Chekhov was grateful 
for his interest, and Suvorin's newspaper 
Novoe Vretnya had the largest circulation in 
Petersburg. He also admired Suvorin as a self- 
made man, distinguished, in Troyat’s words, 
by “great energy, loyalty and culture”. Suvor- 
in’s politics did not matter to Chekhov, who 
disliked the opposing camp for their censorious 
desire to dictate public opinion. His alliance 
with Suvorin, for a long time cordial enough, 
with a readiness to speak freely, lasted until the 
Dreyfus affair in 1897, when they took oppo- 
site sides. Chekhov protested at the “abomin- 
able tone" of Novoe Vreinya in dealing with the 
issues, and defended Zola: “There is a purity 



and moral integrity in him that no one sus- 
pected." fn the same letter to Suvorin he de- 
fined memorably his own view of the relation 
between art and politics. “Major writers and 
artists” , he said , “should engage in politics only 
enough to protect themselves from it.” 

His friendship with Suvorin weakened there- 
after, with genuine regret on his part. He had 
also by that time changed his publisher. 
Chekhov cannot have been blind long before 
to their differences, but his inner reserve must 
have enabled him to overlook these; Gorky he 
liked, but did not spare criticism of his weak- 
nesses. Tolstoy was drawn to Chekhov and 
longed to have influence over him. But his 
eldest son Sergey reports that his father always 
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felt in Chekhov “a silent resistance, and a kind 
of frontier hindered further intimacy between 
them". 

He made “a silent resistance", as we have 
noted, to women and to the idea of marriage. 
When Suvorin in 1895 urged him to marry, he 
agreed to, but only on strict terms. The wife 
must live in Moscow, and he in the country. 
She must be like the moon, not perpetually in 
his sky; and anyway it wouldn't particularly 
help with the writing. Chekhov valued his own 
freedom, his inviolability, too much to be 
ready for a lasting tie, and it has to be admitted 
that he behaved unkindly with the girls who 
attracted him. Worse was the treatment of his 
devoted sister Marya, when a serious offer of 
marriage was made to her and she sought his 
advice. He blighted the possibility by extreme 
coldness, because- he could not do without her. 
Olga Knipper, the leading actress of the Mos- 
cow Art Theatre, had to conduct a campaign of 
great skills and resourcefulness finally to bring 
him to marriage. They were genuinely fond of 
each other, but, fortunately for Chekhov, she 
could not face giving up her career in order to 
look after him. Although he pines for her in his 
letters, he seems to have preferred it that way. 
Chekhov remained to the end a solitary. 

The story of this enigmatic man has always 
exerted a fascination over his readers. Very 
soon after his death he became the figure of 
legend that dazzled the English in the 1920s. 
The sentimental Kuprin, already in 1905, could 
picture him in these terms: 

How often he must have thought about the coming 
happiness of mankind when in the mornings alone he 
silently pruned his roses or attentively cared for a 
young shoot damaged by the wind. How much there 
was in this thought of meek, wise and submissive 
self-forgetfulness. 

Chekhov, who could curb a gushing lady by 
changing the conversation to marmalade, 
would have been upset by Kuprin's rapture. 
He was impersonal in his writing, but few peo- 
ple are consistently wise in their lives, and 
Chekhov's meekness was rather a mildness of 
manner, his submissiveness the patience of one 
who had learned to endure the folly of others. 
He was certainly not oblivious of self. Henri 
Troyat maintains that his concern was never 
without its egotism. That is probably true of 
concern in a great many cases, and we can be 
grateful to Troyat for presenting in his book a 
fully human Chekhov, in his few failings and 
his considerable strength. Nor will it be ungra- 
cious to add that the final place to encounter 
Chekhov, like any great writer, is in his art. ' 


tig’- riominapt rentra! content to hla per- 
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’ soul that responded to every- 
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these comments be said to express the horror 
Todd later attributes to them? Furthermore, 
the observations seem in no way specific, 
either to Russian society, or to the period. 
Indeed, for a comparativist Todd is oddly 
blinkered in his comments on culture, referring 
to general phenomena as if they were true only 
of Russia in the 1820s; as when he remarks 
that: “Fashion established hierarchies of reg- 
iments" - something true’ of all armies at all 
. times. The second chapter, however, is a brief 
but brilliant survey of the institutions of litera- 
ture at this tinte, touching on the decline in 
patronage, the rise of the literary salon, the 
appearance of the professional writer, and the 
attempts to create a profession of letters. 

The next three chapters are the meat of the 
book, treating Eugene Onegin, A Hero of Our 
Time and Dead Souls primarily In their relation 
to polite society, the one representing it as a 
harmonious whole, the second as an arena for 
vicious competition, ‘and the last travestying 
and destroying it Todd points out that 
Pushkin’s oscillations between art and life in 
Eugene Onegin have led critics to view the 
novel either exclusively as a triumph of form, 
or as a representation of reality: as, in Belins- 
■ ky’s words, “an encyclopaedia of Russian life". 
He proposes and attempts a synthesis of the 
two readings: the arguments are subtle, fluent 
and persuasive, but unfortunately and inex- 
plicably he has chosen to refer not to the Rus- 
sian original, nor to a literal. translation, frut to 
Walter Arndt’s version in verse, whatever ; Its 
poetic merits, this translation is soqtetimes in- 
accurate apd always padded, verbose and 
periphrastic, leadingTodd, on pension, wildly 
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Edited by DAVID MILLER, 
Janet Coleman, William 
Connolly, Alan Ryan 

This encyclopaedia provides the 
student [whether professional or 
amateur) of political thought with a 
reliable guide to the major ideas 
and doctrines that influenced 
political theorists, past and present, 
and considers the ways in which 
thinking about politics has evolved 
historically. 

The entries range from major 
articles to brief definitions of 
technical terms. Central concepts 
such as authority, freedom, justice, 
representation, are defined and 
analysed; ideologies such as 
anarchism, feminism, nationalism, 
are considered in relation to 
historical context and to 
contemporary politics. Biographical 
entries examine the ideas and 
influence of some 120 political 
thinkers, and further entries 
examine methodologies. 

All articles are fully referenced and 
followed by select bibliographies. 
The Encyclopaedia is fully cross- 
referenced and has a 
comprehensive index. 

This book will be the standard 
reference work for all those 
engaged in the teaching or study of 
politics in universities, colleges 
and other institutions of higher 
education. 

692 pages, £37.60 (0 631 14011 6) 


astray. Quoting a description of winter: “The 
ice-clad river's polished luster/ No stylish ball- 
room floor can muster . . he comments: 

“the poet has drawn on the reader's experience 
of a cultural setting, one which unites social 
patterns and the arts of dance and music, to 
communicate his perception of nature’s 
beauty”, and continues with further remarks 
on music and dancers. Pushkin in fact writes (in 
Nabokov's arch-literal translation): “Neater 
than modish parquetry, the ice-clad river 
shines.” No ballroom. No music. No dancing. 

. It is a relief, on turning to A Hero of Our 
Time , to find that Pechorin is nowhere referred 
to as a “superfluous man”; instead Todd calls - 
our attention to the theatricality of his self- 
presentation, his conception of himself as an 
actor on a stage, and links this attitude with 
Lermontov's own self-image. And, finally, in 
dealing with Dead Souls , Todd varies the 
approach he h&s adopted In hiS treatment of ' 
Eugene Onegin. Pointing out the existence of 
two schools of interpretation, the one seeing 
■ Gogol as a realist and social critic, the other as 
a surrealist, a creator of grotesques, he en- 
deavours to reconcile the two. Both chapters 
are crammed with perceptive observation, and 
with stimulating and enlightening comment. 

Jhe book is undoubtedly an interesting and .' 
valuable stiidy which opens up new perspec- 
tives; nbt only on the three works to \yhlch 
Professor Todd confines himself, but also on . 
(he period as a whole. Yet at the same time it is 
hard to rid oneself completely of the impreS- r 
slohithof j>L sfralghrforwajd, simply paintdej 
Mptjiih bmt fehdosed in a slightly qve)r-- ; ,r 
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Flying high 

Anne Chisholm 

: JANET AITKEN KIDD 
i \ Tlie Beaver brook Girl: An autobiography 
'i 240pp. Collins. £12.95. 

0002176025 


Most children of famous fathers find life in the 
parental shadow difficult. Janet Aitken, born 
in 1908, was the eldest of Lord Beaverbrook *s 
three children, his only daughter and his 
favourite; she seems, from this breezy, super- 
ficial sketch of an autobiography, to have 
enjoyed rather than resented the relationship. 
She recalls her father, by and large, with love. 
He thought, and she agrees, that they were 
alike in temperament, while his two sons took 
after their mother, the patient Gladys, whose 
devotion Beaverbrook openly exploited. On 
the evidence of her book, Janet had little or no 
interest in journalism, history or politics, the 
ruling passions of Bcaverbrook’s life; but she 
shared, at the least, her father's tendency to 
asthma, keen interest in the opposite sex, and 
restless vitality. 

Mrs Aitken Kidd grew up at Cherkley in 
Surrey, accustomed to money and the casual 
presence of the famous. She had a childhood 
crush on Lloyd George and became quite fond 
of Arnold Bennett and Rudyard Kipling; but 
her main interest was in her pony and her best 
Mend was her groom, who startled her by tell- 
ing her the facts of life in the stables. Her father 
to her rage, would eject her from his private 
cinema when a love scene began, but she grew 
up knowing that he was unfaithful to her 
adored mother. A. J. P. Taylor was discreet 
about Beaverbrook’s many love affairs in his 
biography (1972), but Janet Aitken Kidd is 
frank- though in a gossipy rather than a censo- 
rious manner. 

Although she claims that the General Strike 
of 1926, which caused her coming-out ball to be 
postponed, awakened in her “the first small 


Among the thought people 


pinprick of a social conscience" there is not 
much evidence of it in her predictable account 
of life in the 1920s - the Charleston, the trea- 
sure hunts, Michael Aden, Deauville. At nine- 
teen she made the first of two rash aristocratic 
marriages, to the handsome but deplorable Ian 
Campbell, the future Duke of Argyll, who 
took her to a brothel on their wedding night 
and turned out to be a hopeless gambler. When 
the marriage collapsed Janet went home for a 
while to her father, who took her to stay with 
Ribbeutrop for the 1936 Olympic Games. Her 
account of this visit is the best episode in the 
book , although one suspects that it is only with 
hindsight that the roar of the crowd and the 
handsome young Nazis strike her as more sinis- 
ter than exciting. 

Her second husband, was one Drogo Monta- 
gue, who humiliated her by chasing other 
women but at least taught her to fly. She loved 
fast cars and planes, as did her brothers, and 
they all quarrelled with Beaverbrook over the 
risks. After various nasty falls and crashes, 
Kidd was still flying in her sixties, when she 
qualified as a helicopter pilot. During the war 
she was close to a glamorous group of Battle of 
Britain pilots and married one of them, a Cana- 
dian like her father, Edward Kidd. They had 
two children and were happy breeding carriage 
horses for nearly forty years in England and 
Barbados, where in her widowhood she has 
taken up painting. 

It is hard to tell whether it is reticence, affec- 
tion or lack of insight that prevents the author 
from giving a particularly memorable or re- 
vealing account of her remarkable father, who 
none the less dominates her book. She does not 
write well and has not been helped by her 
publishers, who can hardly have edited her at 
ail. The book is full of solecisms and 
elementary misspellings of names - Randolf 
Churchill, going “to kiss the king". Much use 
has been made of A. J. P. Taylor’s book, but 
Beaverbrook remains as enigmatic as ever, his 
powerful hold over people’s emotions still a 
mystery. 
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Lydia Gerend 

JOY GRANT 

Stella Benson: A biography 
339pp. Macmillan. £16.95. 

0333393171 

When Stella Benson died in 1933 at the age of 
forty-one, she left behind eight novels, several 
travel and poetry books, numerous short stor- 
ies and articles. But she also left a diary, kept 
for more than thirty years, which, she hinted to 
friends, was of greater value than all the rest 
put together. Like many diarists, she felt 
doubtful about the public worth of so private 
an activity: “Nothing at all of any interest to 
outsiders." None the less, she agreed to have it 
deposited in Cambridge University Library af- 
ter her death (with a fifty-year embargo on its 
opening), and her handwriting is so clear as to 
suggest courtesy towards some future reader. 
Joy Grant draws heavily on the diary for her 
biography and, with equal courtesy, allows 
Stella to tell much of her own story. 

Stella was born in 1892 to “strenuously un- 
demonstrative" parents on a large Shropshire 
estate founded on an eighteenth-century slave- 
trade and shipping fortune. With the father 
away most of the time spending money and the 
sons at boarding-school, the family mansion 
was let, leaving Stella and her mother to years 
of restless wandering between hotels and 
rented houses. Stella was extremely frail all her 
life, partly deaf and with a weak chest which 
gave her such frequent bouts of pleurisy and 
bronchitis that she lived life between illnesses 
with reckless compensatory vigour. At twenty- 
two she left her oppressive mother and started 
an independent life in London, supplementing 
a modest private income with suffragette work 
at first and then, when the war began, social 
work in the East End. She cared passionately 
about her down-and-outs but knew her com- 
passion was too thinly spread. All her life she 
craved the intense relationships she imagined 
‘Teal girls" had, but she regarded herself as 
too cold-blooded" and too bodiless (“Of all 
things in the world I most loathe sensuality”) to 
achieve them. Instead, she had her secret 
world of "thought people". She was aware of 
the danger that they could displace reality 
altogether and was relieved to discover that 
writing fiction decreased their power while, 
providing her with a sense of identity at last. 


In 1915 she published the first of her idiosyn- 
cratic novels, I Pose, a feminist fantasy about 
role-playing in which the main characters are 
called simply “the gardener" and “the suf- 
fragette" and there are only two chapters, one 
of 302 pages and one of eight. Like her next 
two novels, I Pose is a peculiar mixture of 
whimsy and satire. These elements diminish in 
her later and more realistic fictions as she be- 
comes increasingly preoccupied with the 
theme of the separateness of individuals. Her 
best -known book, Tobit Transplanted (1931), 
develops this theme into a celebration of the 
Being of all living creatures and a correspond- 
ing condemnation of the Ought. But in her 
unfinished last novel, Mundos, separateness 
takes a more sinister turn; “A million separate 
men are a million separate vanities . . . solid, 
inconvenient and terrible to another, crashing 
in and out of one another's thin glass worlds." 

Three years after 1 Pose she began to travel. 
The same recklessness which made her disre- 
gard 'doctors' orders drew her to places and 
people offering the most excitement. She en- 
joyed being trampled in a suffragette march, 
refused to take cover during Zeppelin attacks 
over London, dissipated herself among San 
Francisco bohemians, and managed to arrive 
in India and the Orient at times of maximum 
unrest. 

In China she met Shaemas Anderson, an 
official with the Chinese Customs Service, and 
in 1921 she married him. If she hoped to be- 
come a “real girl" at last, she was disappointed. 
She spent the rest of her life coping with a 
difficult marriage in difficult outposts. No lon- 
ger a traveller, she became an exile. 

Meanwhile, literary fame was accumulating 
without her knowledge. Towards the end of 
her life she received literary prizes and the 
praise of contemporaries like Rebpcca West, 
Virginia Woolf, Winifred Holtby, H. 0. 
Wells. But the TLS surveys of neglected fiction 
in 1977 and 1985 recommended Stella Benson 
without producing a revival. Her books remain 
out of print and her diary unpublished. Joy 
Grant helpfully gives summaries of the former 
and generous extracts from the latter. Good 
style is easier to achieve in a diary than in the 
notoriously difficult field of biography. Even 
so, it is a pity to mar an otherwise enjoyable 
book with such infelicities as “causticity pf 
tone” where “caustic tone" would do, "ere 
now" for “before now”, and the curious use of 
abode” as the past tense of “abide”!. 
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JULIAN FANE 


Memories of My Mother 


148pp. Hamish Hamilton/St George’s. £12.50. 
241.121205 


Julian Fane’s name on the title-page of a book 
guarantees that it will be written with elegance 
and sensitivity. His first and perhaps best- 
known . work, Morning, was inspired by 
memories of his own childhood at Lyegrove in 
Gloucestershire, the house where his mother 
spent a large part of her life. In Memories of 
My Mother, he illuminates the past with , the 
twin lights of filial piety and family pride - the 
first an instinctive emotion towards the closest' 


second finding satisfaction' in the courage and • 
achievements 1 of ancestors j “for", as Fane 
. modestly writes, '^reflected glory of the gallant 
.' KM is 'better than none". His book isfwilled 
• by both; emotions: roughly two-thirds of it is 
cqncerned with his mother, .Diana, Countess of 
Westmorland, apd; the rest with .the brilliant 
circle frpm whiph; shei Was descended - the ' 

: distinguished World : of Sohls arid -fife 
, fjfiomed genibratiop that, Mowed them. V- 
Plana Lister was boro and grew up in a 
privileged environment- !but she met with mom 
than her; share of catastrophe. The beautiful, : 

; . i^u|ar , and. rich; daughtw of the dashing-, i : 

A temperam<^tal^ 

1 tPreetimiw married ; ■ 

■betWeen the ages ' Of twenty arid thirty, and 
A wjdow4d.by.MMe, she was fifty?- 


of marriage. Her second, Arthur Capel (an 
attractive, unfaithful, half-French tycoon), 
died in a motor smash in 1918. One does not 
get the impression that the third and longest- 
lasting marriage, to the 14th Earl of Westmor- 
land, was happy, although It was in a sense a 
spoiled life, immensely rich and depending on 
the presence of more than twenty servants, not 
counting the gardeners, When the Earl died, 
his life of reckless intemperance and gambling 
(together with serious embezzlement by Her 
solicitor) left his widow too impoverished to 

maintain adequately the house and garden she . 

adored. 

Diana Westmorland had plenty of “charac- ; 
ter". She disapproved of her second son’s mak- 
ing literature his career. This was perhaps why 
he "didn’t ; know his mother very well”. until the 
last twejiJ^-fiye years of her life, when he took 
to paying her regular visits at Lyegrove. The 

■ story of her last lonely span of life is vividly and . 

movingly told. House and garden were crumb- - 
ling around her, but “she had the primitive 
attachment 'of a peasant to the soil, pf her . / 
home", /‘She was In favour of laughter, bad 
had enough of tears . . . . She began 10 be 
happier than 1 ever before.” • •" 

A personal postscript: I was taken to tea a 
Lyegrove bn a wintry evening of the last yetfj ■ 

■ its ownerls jife ^ her . nihetieth. Our hostess saG 

■ at along bar? table, in her front hall . When ip®. . . .. 
tea-tray arrived with silver teapot, cakP = j 

. pile’of^aMwiches, a stillyouthful wif^ ***?> 
alippst teasingly; “You must try the sandwiches . . 
IVe invented, and tell me What you thittf-m -. ; ; 
them," They Were terrible sandwiches, pW.. i- ... 


[qr^eftabiy delightful. 1 
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Hard and hope-free 


Mick Imlah 

PETER READING 

gtet 

Unnumbered pp. Seeker and Warburg. £5.95. 

0436409895 

Essential Reading 

Selected with an introduction by Alan Jenkins 
230pp. Seeker and Warburg. £9.95. 

0436409887 


Always amusingly self-conscious, Peter Read- 
ing has two ways of dealing with the impotence 
of his own skills. On the one hand, he has 
cultivated a stroppy scepticism (“Verse is fuck- 
all use” etc); on the other, he likes to pretend a 
naive fascination with what used to be called 
"numbers", the mad science of metrical craft. 
Titles tike “Trio" (1976), “10 x 10 x 10" 
(1977), "5" (1979), 5x5x5x5xi (1983) 
and the Roman C (1984) show an enduring 
commitment to arbitrary schemes: 

One might as well Invent any kind of 
structure (ten stanzas each of ten lines each 
often syllables might be a good one), 
die subject matter could be anything 

Battily reduced to a role as the less important 
of two random elements, “subject matter” fre- 
quently evaporates altogether, leaving only the 
count, either of actual lacunae or of joke ones 
like the "plinkplinka plinkplinka plonk” line of 
. Ukulele Music - light verse gone completely 
wrong. 

Essential Reading (a selection from nine 
volumes published since 1984) has not been put 
together in this numerical spirit, nor with much 
respect for the careful plotting that the editor, 
Alan Jenkins, identifies in all the recent books. 
No work is given complete, and selection is 
paradoxically more pointless the closer it gets 
to the forbidden wholes; of the 100 100-word 
units of C, a book which is first and last a 
virtuosic response to a single structural chal- 
lenge, we get sixty-seven. Anyone who is 
seriously interested in Reading’s strange 
achievements (and this may be the point) will 
still have to seek out half-a-dozen separate 
volumes. 

Meanwhile, Essential Reading may be most 
interesting for its sampler of the prentice- 
work. The earliest poems here are surprisingly 
preoccupied with failed romantic love; and 
some of their first-persons are less well pro- 
tected than we have come to expect. A poem 
Uke “Trio", the pick of Reading’s The Prison 
Cell & Barrel Mystery , has a typically Inventive 
triple structure (to show three minds working 
out of sync), but its easy suburban satire 
(squeezing spots, drinking Mnxwell House) is 
up to the later mark. The cancer of one 
character (“Now in the / women’s ward / uterus 
/near defunct") appears here, conventionally, 
« an endpoint; the Reading of the 1980s will 
Uje trie unpleasant not as a nasty discovery but 
.*** premise. None the less, we can see In these 
same pieces how quickly the author hatched 
of the styles, formulae and gimmicks that 
up his mature repertoire. In "Trio", for 
example, tlie sardonic “ha ha ha / ha ha ha" is 
7® 1 fprerUmier in perfect syllables of the “per- 
pentameter" guffawed in C. As early as the 
“7 {Nothing for Anyone, .1977), “A 
g Album of 1826" (repository for con- 
MPfible hurt sentiments) makes an appear- 
y*?- 8 * does tbe oosmic perspective on con- 
remp°rary poetry: “Some snivelling Celt re- 
f Compared with De Witts’ Black 
JKtM? Kbndful of weighed syllables / has no 
furc (not has future). " And verse’s future - 
ha?k! r 88 can beseen to represent it - 
■ diminishing ever 1 since, It has. been 

• W^Oualy pritipfecd by the invocation (and 

: ; presence) of prose, not just as 

bfft medium for the bad news 

A. r^ d ?yfhutasa distinctly moral option. The 
pf C (itself largely prose) 

; Ah,i!Wv ^MoraBly iri : a muting italicized: 

• ■ from the lQ,O0Qth word to 

- : ^ ^ P r ospic love" , a combina- 

;; \ ■ dpt in the least ironic. ‘ 

ti ^ ' tfre n M'erMi ^principle in 

A n£ ?w 

Vi ;:pf - the' Tinialtest structural 


- the disorder of Stet imitates a more genial 
madness. Untitled bits of verse are strewn ab- 
out its forty-eight unnumbered pages as though 
the shaping imagination really has been 
snagged by the way things are; lengths of an 
interview with an astrophysicist are offered 
more for the sake of their texture than as texts 
to be read through (no one will read them 
through, except in the hope of finding them to 
be not what they are). The numbers used here, 
and there are a lot of them, are pointedly in- 
essential; not three, five, ten, but unimagin- 
ably high (10,000 million light years) or shape- 
less (21.105 cm, the wavelength at which hyd- 
rogen atoms radiate). In this world-view, the 
unwriteable “hydrogen line” has displaced the 
Imperial pentameter. 

Stet opens with the news of King George Vi's 
death, broadcast into the seven-year-old poet's 
wholesome family kitchen, and from then on, 
historically and formally, it’s “post-coronation 
disintegration”. Though Reading’s adopted 
county of Shropshire is a flavoursome micro- 
cosm, the scope is national, and military mat- 
ters come to the fore for the first time in his 
writing. In one of few extended poems, the 
“Faiklands do” is seen to have revived the 
perennial precariousness of the military flower 
of England; here the “cropped boys" are 
“slight, acned, raw cadets", more flattened 
oats than roses. Pseudo-warriors, they are 
threatened (like the “pseudo-rural” landscape 
through which their buffet car judders them) 
by old enmities and modem toxins: 

The peaceful fields are littered with new lambs 
fattening up for Easter, S0 2 , 
pretty canary yellow against grey, 


sweats from stark plant (the voguish add rain) 

Long Lifes vibrate, totter towanls the edge. 

In minor extenuation, Reading offers sensible 
thanks for his own increasing distance from 
conscription, and a bleakly rational, bottom- 
of-the-barTel patriotism: "cruelty and mess, I 
suppose, may be worse elsewhere than here". 

In such an ungovernable literary realm the 
injunction Stet refers firstly to Reading’s style 
of passive editing: “impartial” was his epithet 
for cancer, and here it fits his democratic post- 
ure of letting everyone have their say, no mat- 
ter how artless, or dull, or wrong. He fails to 
intercept four pious poems from the “Dear 
Prudence” page of Comfy Home, and admits 
the grinding platitudes of a Shropshire pub 
seer, complete with misspellings. This latter 
harps weakly on the only justification for his 
presence in the book: “All got the diffrent 
idees like, so we got to accept it." A similar 
assertion is made in something close to Read- 
ing's own voice, firmly impotent, that we 
should “acknowledge, not acquiesce"; and he 
submits us accordingly to things that good taste 
or poetic sensibility or editorial discretion or 
the rules of English might prefer to cancel. 
Among these is his continuing play with tabloid 
atrocities: “He don’t invent it you know", as 
Ukulele Music forewarned squeamish critics. 

More obscurely, Stet is also an aimless gener- 
al prayer against deletion/death. In a difficult 
paradox, the “diffrent” manias of the “Isler- 
amics", IRA, “Paisleyists" etc require not our 
acquiescence but bitter acknowledgement, be- 
cause theirs is a condition of everyone else's 
survival in the text, as well as a threat to our 
survival outside it: as public opinion generali- 
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JAMES FENTON and JOHN FULLER 

Partingtime Halt 

70pp. Viking Salamander. £7.50. 

0948681055 


In Partingtime Hall , a volume of light verse 
written by James Fenton and John Fuller in 
collaboration, the reader meets an Aztec priest 
named Hotwoatlbotl, a woman who Is "Sha- 
vian under the armpits”, a Rudyard Kipling 
who is “bom too soon” to eat Mr Kipling 
cakes, a centenarian who is still on the pill, and 
a chef who serves raspberry gravy. The cast of 
characters, anyway, is as lively and eccentric as 
one could wish. 

The book opens engagingly with “The Thing 
that People Do". If Noel Coward echoes 
urbanely here and there (as in “Oh the thing 
some people do, / The thing some people do, / 
The thing you need the ointment for / If you 
don’t want a botcheroo"), his is a blithe and 
welcome ghost; one accepts him Simply as 
another collaborator. True, the pofem may go 
on a stanza or two too long. Here and else- 
where throughout these pages the reader may 
feel that rather much is being made of rather 


And No Help Came 


Where would you look for blessing who are caught 
In published acres of millennia 
: By ravishments of salt and raucous saints 
I Or janissaries drillings BigBang? 

You’d seek the parish of the poor, far from 
The high grandstands of words and notes and paints. 

And when you drove your flagged and honking jeep 

Among the huts of starving, brutalized ■; 

Dependents, you might chance to hear them playing 
. Sentimental Songs of flowers and moons ’ ' 1 . 
Chiefly to keep them safe from art , whose gods 
n. litHnnlncea adorned with scenes of flaying^ i 


zingly has it, "‘Dying’s too good / for vermin 
like this’ [so we stay alive]". This Darwinian 
virtue of staying alive - “Going On” as an 
earlier sequence has it - however painful the 
personal, hostile the social, or precarious the 
global environment, is epitomized in Viv, the 
cleaning lady of Ukulele Music. Viv’s tenacious 
adherence to health and employment (as well 
as her plumping for “prawse” to speak in) 
raises her above a group of fringe failures, 
whose instinct to survive is pitted hopelessly 
against sickness or inadequacy, with typically 
pathetic effects: the endearing confessor of Stet 
(“Tell you what, old chap, strictly between 
ourselves, I I have a leetle personal what- 
saname - / utterly vital I drink daily, / huge 
amounts, otherwise get so damn sad") is of the 
same litter as the obsolescent hedge-pleacher 
of Onibury, technological y ill-equipped to deal 
with his wife's death ("he held the phone in two 
paws like a sad dog / gnawing a bone, not 
knowing which end spoke . . and the yet- 
uncast duo who must act out the futureless 
formulae of the cancer manual: “Phrase ques- 
tions to receive very simple answers, e.g.: 
There is jelly and ice cream or egg custard - 
would you Uke jelly and icc cream?'” These are 
among the “hundreds of poor sad losers every 
week” for whose separate plights Reading has 
an unusual instinct (“sad” is another of those 
words, like “prose”, that make unequivocal 
demands on the reader's sympathy). As Read- 
ing's abuse of his own art dies down, this whis- 
pered feeling for the runtish, for all the fossil 
layers of obscure experience, may emerge as 
the keynote of a hard, hope-free but (essential- 
ly) humane body of work. 


Uttle, and may even regard the book’s choicest 
details (Uke the racy woman who drives a Vul- 
va, or the rhyming of “anatomy" and “that to 
me”) as merely clever. But at a time when light 
verse is ailing in England, and moribund in 
America, there may no longer by anything 
"mere” about poetic cleverness. 

Most of the verse assembled here is lubri- 
cious. The “dirty poem” has often proved a 
surprisingly tough and unyielding genre . 
Whether it is Shakespeare rolling out his 
umpteenth jest about cuckold’s horns or Swift 
recoiUng in horror from Celia's undergar- 
ments, the disreputable joke is apt to grow thin 
in a hurry - indeed, to have thinned away to 
nothing before the telling is done. Interesting- 
ly, the most successful dirty poems are fre- 
quently anonymous creations - many of them 
Umericks-in which an unstudied, randy vigour 
can prove irresistible. 

For a dirty poem to succeed in the hands of a 
craftsman - and both Fenton and Fuller are 
adroit technicians - it usually must succeed on 
two levels. On the primary level, it delivers the 
forbidden goods: that choice naughtiness 
which stirs in the reader both a childish glee 
and a huffy condescension rooted perhaps in 
embarrassment at his own childishness. On the 
secondary level, the poet confronts us with a 
thoroughly adult blend of wit and technical 



finesse which cannot be condescended to. 
Naughty though it assuredly is, one cannot 
condescend, for example, to this limerick of 
Auden's, with its lively comic pacing and its 
merry clangour: 

The bishop-elect of Hong Kong 

Had a dong that was twelve inches long. 

He thought the spectators 
Were admiring his gaiters 
When he went to the gents'. He was wrong. 

or to this stanza about a lewd mother superior 
in Fenton and Fuller's “Nuns”: 

“I’d Uke you to borrow this text 
To work on before we have Sexl. . 

Don't follow its strictures, 

Just look at the pictures. 

It should make a difference. Next I" 

Unfortunately, there are a number of mo- 
ments in Partingtime Hall when the wit runs 
dry (not in the sense of refined but of depleted) 
and the reader’s two-tiered system of enjoy- 
ment collapses. The dirty poem that fails usual- 
ly does so ingloriously, and a number of poems 
here (“Chlorine Gardens, Belfast", “The Red 
Light District Nurse”, “The Sexy Old Ladies of 
Havergo Hill”) are at best partial successes. ' 
Where invention flags, the authors’ glee seems 
to undergo a subtle, undesirable shift - as sub- 
tle, but as fundamental, as the difference be- 
tween a smile and a smirk. 

Much, if not all, is compensated for by the 
book’s long, final, title poem, subtitled “A film 
script” (published In the TLS on April 10). It . 
begins as another piece of high-spirited mad- 
cap (the first rhyme is “eternity” and “burn it, 
he”), but by the conclusion of Us 328 lines an 
oddly moving narrative has been unfolded 
which includes four deaths - those of a father,. a 
mother, a son, and the, son’s tutor (and. 
mother’s lover). As in Auden's “Miss Gee", or 
even Carroll’s “The Hunting of the Snark" , the 
poem proves the more affecting and spooky for 
its air pf distant coldness. As the subtitle fore- 
warns,; the characters are stock, gorgeously 
outsize creations - particularly the fabulously 
rich mother, Lolly, and heir lover, Mcplarmid, 
r whose "trousers and nostrils were equally 
flared”. Lolly qnd McDiarmld end up on a 
Swiss lake', picturesquely enough, exchanging 
vows and threats while precariously seated in a 
dinghy; its capsizing, and their drowniug, are 
taken lh with quiet relish by Anton, the icy 
butler, who' observes them through a tele- 
scope. The reader who dips into Partingtime 
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Living in the filth 


Tim Dooley 


JAMES KELMAN 
Greyhound for Breakfast 
230pp. Seeker and Warburg. £10.95. 
043623283 9 


An unemployed man with a back complaint 
finds himself unexpectedly at the head of a 
queue in his doctor’s surgery. Equally unex- 
pectedly the doctor offers the patient a coffee 
and begins to confide in him. 

Aye. he says, this job, it’s worse than you think. He 
grinned suddenly, he reached to plug In the kettle, 
then returned to the chair. I was reading that yin of 
Kaika'slast night, “The Country Doctor”-you read 
it7 

Eh aye, I says. 

Gives me the lucking willies .... 

The comic incongruity (which intensifies as the 
story, “In with the doctor", develops) draws 
attention to two potentially conflicting tenden- 
cies - proletarian realism and experimental 
modernism - which James Kelman’s fiction 
more typically attempts to resolve. The world 
of Kelman’s stories is particular and limited. 
"It’s a fucking dump of a city this, every cunt’s 
skint.” His Glasgow men on the "broo” or in 
dead-end jobs drink, smoke, gamble and neg- 
lect or sentimentalize their womenfolk and 
“weans”. 

Ronnie in the title story of Greyhound for 
Breakfast is a typical Kelman character. He has 
spent “eighty notes" on n greyhound which he 
realizes he is incapable of feeding, let alone 
racing. Now he wanders by the side of the 
Gyde, ashamed to go home and admit his mis- 
take, worried that his wife and daughters will 
be worrying about him and worried about his 
son who has just left for London: 

London for fuck sake, what could happen down 
there, things were bad down there, weans on the 
street, having to sell themselves to get by, the things 
that were happening down there, down In London, 
to young lassies and boys, it wasn’t fucking fair, it 


was just fucking terrible, it was so fucking terrible 
you couldn't fucking man you fucking Jesus Christ 
trying to think about that was Christ it was so fucking 
terrible, it was bad. 

The breakdown of language, the repeated 
obscenities are symptomatic of a communica- 
tive collapse which besets many figures in 
Greyhound for Breakfast, and implies a wider 
crisis about meaning, a deeper obscenity in 
society at large. Kelman resists the temptation 
to make emotional or political capital out of 
exploited and impoverished lives. His stories 
are often deliberately inconclusive - as if re- 
jecting the notion that an existence has been 
captured and understood. Some are fragment- 


ary, others extraordinarily short - a paragraph 
or so in length. In one such, “An Old Story”, a 
speaker comments, “But you’ve got to tell it. 
Unless. . .if it’s no really a story at all. ’’Some 
display still undigested influences, touches of 
Beckett or Ball - there is even a rather Borge- 
sian piece about an incident from the Tain 
(“Dum Vivimus, Vivamus"). Kelman’s com- 
mitment to local patterns of speech, however 
violent or vulgar, is shared with other Glasgow 
writers - notably Tom Leonard. Where he is 
most his own writer, however, Kelman con- 
vinces his readers that something does need to 
be told, that there is something new to learn 
about what a story might “really” be. 


Drinking partners 


Brian McCabe 

AGNES OWENS 

Like Birds In the Wilderness 

138pp. Fourth Estate. £9.95. 

0 947795 51 0 

At the close of Gentlemen of the West, Agnes 
Owens’s first novel, the young bricklayer Mac 
is made redundant and is faced with the bleak 
prospect of long-term unemployment in a 
small, stagnant west-of-Scotland town lacking 
in amenities. There is the Paxton Arms, a place 
for serious drinkers; the derelict Drive, a 
small-town version of skid row where Mac’s 
elders hang out, drinking liquor from unlabel- 
led bottles; the bus stance and the cemetery. 
Tliis.il the desolate little world in which the 
young Mac, already developing a meaningful 
relationship with alcohol, is more or less 
doomed, like hiselders in the Drive, to become 
a “full-time alcoholic” - unless he leaves town 
in search of work. 

So, in Like Birds in the Wilderness we find 
our innocent, loutish but fundamentally decent 


Princeton University Press 


The Oiim-.c Debate about 
Soviet Socialism, *• 

‘ ’ 1978r 19. 85 : • : 1 • 

Gilbert Rozman 

This study, based largely on Chinese 
Journals rarely available to Western schol- 
: ars. explores the abrupt turnabout of 
. Chinese views of the Soviet Union from 
condemnations of "revisionism’ ’ to appre- 

diatibn for problems common to bQth 

countries. The Slno, Soviet split tins eased, 

■ ‘ and Gilbert Roznian now investigates. ,• 

* ’■ Chinese Writings on Soviet affairs to find a 

: lively forum for differing Chinese opinions 
op the history of socialism and on current 
, v prdblems of socialist reform.; . ■ ‘ , . 

I :!i r ' author; offers a year- by- year analy- 
beginning in 1976, or changes in 
: , Chinese perceptions of the Soviet Union. 
j J He then examines Chinese views about 
! Soviet peasants, workers, Intelligentsia, 
.nnd officials, distinguishing refonp frohi 
orthodox opinions. Read wfthvl Mirror. 

*: /nr Socialism; Soviet Criticisms of China 
(Prlnceton.1985), this work demonstrates 
that' debates wfttyn the twocou'ntrfes bn. . 

. hoW each' perceives the other Influence ■ - 

‘riot only ,a normalization'-' of bilateral 
relations but also prdspecisforliiternal 
*; reform; . i Cloth: * 45.00 * 

Pffkes ary in CAS. dollars :• 

• Ofddrfiont your local bookseller orjrom 

Prlncetofl University Pre$s , 

Epsom Road, ; , , 

, ,« Guildford S,of jii , , 


Moon, Sun, and Witches 
Gender Ideologies and Class in 
Inca and Colonial Peru 
Irene Silverblatt 

Examining the Interplay between gender 
Ideologies aqd political hierarchy, Irene 
Silverblatt shows how Inca rulers used 
their Sun and Moon traditions as methods 
of controlling women and.jh'e Andean 
peoples the Incas conquered. She then ex- 
plores the process by which the Spaniards 
employed European male and female 
imageries to establish their own rule in 
Peru and to make new inroads on the 
power of native women, particularly poor 
peasant women. . : : . . 

; : Harassed economically and abused sCx- , 

; ually, Andean wbmeri fought back, earning 
tin the process the Spaniards’ doridehina- . 
tlon as ’ ‘witches.’; Fresh from the Euro- ' 
pean witch hunts that damned women for 
susceptibility to heresy and diabpllc influ- 
ence, Spanish clerics were predisposed to ' , 
charge politically disruptive poor wOmen ; 
with witchcraft. Professor Sllverblatt 
! shows that these very accusations pro- . - 
vided women with, an Ideology of rebel, ■ j 

.Hon and a.mtthod'of defending their 
culture. ". ; ,; y • ;»• 

Paper: S 14.50; Cloth; *39,30 : , 


young brickie tramping the streets of an un- 
named city in the oil-rich north - where else 
could it be but Aberdeen? - seeking the hum- 
ble fortune of a regular wage packet, enough to 
keep him in beer and fags and pay for his digs. 
The Labour Exchange sends him along to a 
seedy but strictly run lodging house - no drink- 
ing, no women, no pets, no eating, no music - 
where he meets Jimmy, who helps him to find 
work on a building site, and Nancy, who 
“looked as sensational as a model from a 
clothing catalogue”. 

A large part of the novel is devoted to this 
unlikely match beiween the brickie and the 
classy dame, and their failure to overcome 
their classbound attitudes results in the failure 
of the relationship. Yet the conflict between 
the two is never developed beyond a few trivial 
disputes over how to eat chicken or what one 
should do with one’s litter. 

Though the novel is rich in incident, the 
many anecdotes lack narrative logic. The bait 
offered to the reader consists in finding out 
what a mysterious organization called Lifeline 
is, run by a “toff", a cardboard cut-out com- 
plete with handlebar moustache, who makes 
Mac a vague promise of work. Lifeline turns 
out to be a CIA-style outfit, if a little more 
amateur, in which the members infiltrate radic- 
al organizations in order to identify the ring- 
leaders. 

If this sounds a little far-fetched for Aber- 
deen, the credibility of the entire novel is sev- 
erely jeopardized by the stylized dialect many 
of the characters speak. Yet Mac’s narration is 
standard English, often poetical, and at times 
archaic. The gap results in a sense of disloca- 
tion throughout the novel which in turn does 
nothing for the coherence of the plot. Perhaps 
a more interesting sequel to Gentlemen of the 
West might have kept Mac at home. 
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Christopher Hawtree 

..." DENTON WELCH 

Fragments of a Life Story; The collected short 
■ writings . }'. 

Edited by Michael De-Ia-Noy 
595pp.. Penguin. £5 ;95^ 

014097^204 

A memorable sentence in Clive James’s Bril- 
liant Creatures (1983) described a publisher as 
! faei n B * e most neatly successful in reviving' the 
, imputation of Pentpm Welch, It seems a long 
• 5** ago- WjtH abiogfephy and-ah edition of 
!5 b , Complete Journals \n circulation, Michael 
Pe-la-Noy has nowgathered fifty-nine pieces 
/ many of them unpublished and fragmentary, in 
wpuft.' Welch again offers variations oh His 
short; tragic life. , ... 

‘ A* ^ly a pehny apfigethjs time, it is a tale 
, which has none; the less come to seeni rather, 
y expensive, Tp fect ^recipus” might be mbre 
: *’ -apeuraw. . .All oVe( :-thb. countryside is the 
f Shost^b. flung, chaft; tiniest- object .soaked 
end Saturated; in .'jltp atmosphere*’, riihsia 

. . p^a|e J9' tfc read. wijt .some pleafure.' Artd 
' WWW pagesih. onelonte 

■V that 


Jo-Ann Goodwin 

GILL1AN TINDALL " 

To the City 

181pp. Hutchinson. £9.95 
0 09 170540 1 

To the City, as the title suggests, describes a 
journey, an odyssey undertaken by the central 
character, Joe Beech. It is a journey towards 
the Europenn past, a past he left behind ovw 
forty-five years ago, fleeing from the holocaust 
which was about to envelop his native dty of 
Vienna. Beech has seemingly been assimilated 
into a new life. He is a thriving publisher 
popular with his friends; his children have 
"turned out well"; his wife is an archetype of 
genteel English ness, his marriage an embfo 
of the successful surmounting of his past. 

His security appears to be complete. When 
he sets out on a skiing holiday with family and 
friends, the past begins to return to him, and 
his final journey, a return to Vienna to meet hii 
mistress Anna, grows in significance as tbe 
holiday proceeds. Memories of his father, 
mother and sister, all victims of the Nazis, 
trouble him with increasing persistence. The 
death of Ted Litvak, a friend and father-figure, 
further complicates his relationship with the 
city he is about to visit. As the tensions within 
him increase, it is clear that when Beech event- 
ually reaches Vienna, the experience will re- 
sult in some kind of personal revelation. 

The bulk of the novel describes the effectsof 
the skiing holiday, and the two families who 
make up the Beecli/Lovell holiday party. Their 
discussions tum on the concerns of the middle- 
class and middle-aged. The strains of one’s job, 
the difficulties and satisfactions of having chil- 
dren, and, inevitably, the disappointments of 
marriage, the attractions and dangers of In- 
fidelity. The reader may repeatedly wonder 
whether he or she cares in the least. There is in 
the novel an over-articulation of emotional 
problems that is both self-indulgent and turgid. 
That part of the book which would have 
merited real development - Joe Beech's rela- 
tion to his past and the city of Vienna - dis- 
appears beneath a weight of Hampstead chat- 
ter. If Joe Beech’s past is momentous and 
“traumatic" (to use one of Tindall’s favourite 
terms), his present is trivial and complacent, 
despite the Angst which he professes so fre- 
quently. The writing is drab and suffers from a 
Iqck of proper pacing - this is unfortunate, as 
Gillian Tindall’s initial ideas are promising, 
and occasional passages which rise above the 
persistent obsession with the inconsequential 
suggest the possibility of the better book sho 
might have written had there been more re- 
course to self-discipline and structure. 


narrow valley to the edge of a black pod 
hemmed round with tangled thickets.” . 

If such backgrounds, at home or abroad, W 

sometimes scarcely visible from afar - *° ^ 
tailed 1 have they become in refraction thrpus® 
Welch’s memory - hi$ characters, clothe ^ 
otherwise, can be terrifying in their vividne* 
Such Is the alcoholic progress of "Consiw 
Lady Willett”, whose son is himself trouble* 
“Popr darling Mark, she thought, no mone/' 
no sense j no stamina. Only a silly Ed Wa rm* 

■ batonetcy and tbe weakest of litertfy“ r P' 

■ Those fefcth, his growing stomach ed bis . . 

1 ■ appearing hair! What was to be done?V . 

1 It is a wprld away from the recoltejj® 

■ meeting Lord Berners one morning io tje . 

dolph Hofei. No sooner had he bounced 
r. taken some snuff than he remarked, , 

are still brown, but, as you can see , most . 

> ’ ; hair, deems to have flown I’ i . 

: • togefeer, as if decay were all a joke, of- ^ 

' joKesiSOitie more, signs a copy ’of 
novels wjith his name larger, than that 
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Evoking and persuading 


R oy Porter 

LUDMILLA JORDANOVA (Editor) 

Languages of Nature; Critical essays on science 
and literature 

351pp. Free Association Books, 26Freegrove 
Road, London N7 9RQ. £25 (paperback, 
£8.95). 

0946960356 

Breakthroughs in scholarship set daunting 
problems. Armour-clad in their neologisms, 
innovators all too often seem to write only for 
their cliques of epigones, and the ever-widen- 
Ing gulf between the academic star-trekkers 
and. the earth-bound classroom textbook be- 
comes the despair of everyone teaching under- 
graduate courses. A warm welcome is there- 
fore due to this collection of essays for aiming 
to bridge one of these gaps, by presenting new 
research on the relations between science and 
literature, at a level readily accessible to stu- 
dents, by way of a series of “focused case stu- 
dies’'. And, thanks above all to an enviably 
disciplined and lucid introduction and set of 
commentaries by the editor, Ludmilla Jorda- 
nova, it succeeds substantially in its goals. 

Literary studies and academic history of 
science developed as separate specialisms, re- 
flecting and reinforcing the notion of “two cul- 
tures”. Indeed, the Snow-Leavis controversy 
itself produced little more than a token trickle 
of studies of the so-called “influence” of litera- 
ture on science and (more commonly) of 
science on the humanities. But, as Raymond 
Williams stresses in hig foreword, scholarship 
has since moved on. Science has been shown to 
be less “objective", and writing less “inspir- 
ational", and both can now be regarded as 
moments within a common culture, articulated 
through a single language. Concepts such as 
"production", “authority” and “Nature” seem 
to apply equally to both. Fiction has to estab- 
lish the reality of its own world, and science has 
to evoke and persuade; and in doing so, both 
lap a joint linguistic reservoir of metaphors, 
images and associations. The implications of 
this “one culture" position - familiar enough to 
researchers - are set out with exemplary clarity 
in an introduction aimed at students new to this 
interdisciplinary field. Not least, the crucial 
importance of gender and sexuality to the late 
. Enlightenment interplay of science and writing 
. is tightly insisted upon. 

The case studies which follow have some- 
what mixed success in putting this programme 
into action. They certainly constitute a highly 
structured whole, involving a coherent se- 
quence of English and French writers spanning 

• the years from the mid-eighteenth to the mid- 
mneteenth century. Given the stress, however, 
on “one culture”, there is a rather puzzling bias 
towards literary figures -a lot on Laclos, Sade, 
Sterne, George Eliot and Michelet, but only 
JJ® examination of o "major scientific text” 
(Gillian Beer on the Origin of Species ). And, 
once the introduction has rightly informed us 
mat interdisciplinary studies all too often focus 

■ upon the “soft" life sciences rather than the 
:harti n physical sciences, it is disappointing to 

• z™ 1 " Ihat.all the science here discussed is of the 

• soft” variety - biology, physiology and 
Psychology.. 

, Some of the essays grapple more strenuously 

• man others with the science/literature transfer- 
once. For instance, A. E. Pilkington’s "Nature 

: *f® n rthical norm in the Enlightenment”, re- 
J/® ns aafehdard, though perceptive exercise in 
p*f^* 1v * nt ^rial history of ideas. But James > 
’W* study of sensibility, sympathy 
' ^; evc)1 ® n cein Tristram Shandy, energeti- 
'' ' hiim? lores * l0w Sterne exploited (up to the ! 
suggestive semantic slippagebetween 
pll: Wleal-and :the moral which the physi- 
' -vE ^f'Mfebility ■ and 1 sensibility evoked. 


onward march of technology, manufactures 
and capital were all integral to Nature’s scheme 
of progress. There are many acute perceptions 
m McNeil’s essay, not least her demonstration 
of how Darwin used rhetorical figures such as 
personification to project bourgeois values. In 
lines like 

So Arkwright taught from Cotton-pods to cull 
And stretch in lines the vegetable wool 

heroic inventors and their machines usurp the 
place of the actual human workforce. The 
labour processes of industrialization are totally 
mystified. 

Elsewhere, however, her aim of producing a 
simple account surely leads to oversimplifica- 
tion. Thus McNeil claims that within his 
rationalization of bourgeois competition, Dar- 
win presents war as “natural” (and thereby 
"lent legitimacy to tbe poverty and suffering of 
the lower orders during the early stages of 
industrialization in Britain”). Yet this reading, 
derived from a couplet in the Temple of Na- 


Thinking ahead 


Stuart Sutherland 

J.Z. YOUNG 

Philosophy and the Brain 

233pp. Oxford University Press. £12.95. 

0192192159 

J. Z. Young transformed the face of anatomy 
and zoology by his insistence that to under- 
stand a bodily organ it is necessary first to 
consider its function. He expressed this view, 
with detailed examples, in The Life of Inverte- 
brates and The Life of Vertebrates, which were 
followed by An Introduction to the Study of 
Man. Many of his friends had hoped that he 
would complete his upward progression 
through the animal kingdom wi th a Life ofJ. Z. 
Young, a book that would be as interesting and 
informative as his previous ones. Instead, he 
has written Philosophy and the Brain: although 
it does not have quite the fascination of an 
autobiography, it is no mean substitute. 



Max Ernst's "Poster Jbr Humanae Vitae”, 1969, is reproduced from Beyond Surrealism, edited by Robert 
Rainwater (192pp. Oxford University Press. Paperback, £13.50. 0 19 504990 X). 


L taklrtg tip the theme of sexuality, he 
S ! ' - ^ provbkingly Sterne stood con- 

I ^ toUMtlesDri their heads, by present- 

Toby's mddesfy as the great source 

\ plvotpl piece in this collec- 

i : ii-:' ‘Tbe-S!? 1 -.^ Maureen McNeil’s account of 

V; ■'!;■. rjfcSS??' W jMwe: The poetry of Erasmus 
1 wqjliqtly aimed to 
under the banner pf sci- 


feasotiably glosses this 
sefyeupjiri entertaining 
•i! ^ ^ Ideology which 

hSl fi A fip’ • iftlflt^aejise of showing how Xhe 


lure, is selective and tendentious. “I hate war”, 
Darwin wrote elsewhere, and throughout his 
life was consistent not merely in denouncing 
warfare wholesale, but in attributing it not to 
nature but to the evil machinations of despots 
and priests. McNeil is right to argue that the 
language of science could provide a language 
for naturalizing social evils, and thus create a 
secular theodicy; but - a point Gillian Beer 
stresses in her subtle analysis of Erasmus Dar- 
win’s grandson - we ourselves fn turn must 
avoid the temptation of mechanically reducing 
such authors to mouthpieces. 

It is all to the good that these essays avoid 
getting bogged down in plotting “influences”. 
Questions of the relations between ideas and 
ideas, writers and writers, won’t, however, go 
away that easily. They surface, for example, in 
an acute form in Jordanova's own piece, 
“Naturalizing the. family”, which explores 
attitudes towards family and gender in late 
Enlightenment France. Here. a discussion of 
Cabanis’s views on female physiology is fol- 
lowed by an analysis of Paul et Vlrginie and Les 
Liaisons dangereuses (both of which predate 
Cabanis). Shared concerns are established. 
But don’t we need to go beyond parallels and 
analogies? Or if not,. aren’t we back with that 
old warhorse, the spirit of the age? 

It is revealing that this issue is not addressed* 
in the introduction. Foucault's “discourses” 
and “epistemes” formed one attempt to escape 
from this impasse; but the Introduction is 
curiously reticent on Foucault,, and almost 
totally silent on subsequent post-structuralist 
and deconstructionist attempts to find new 
ways of reading fexts. It is a pity these tech- 
niques aren't addressed, because today's stu- 
. dents, eager to get to grips with the latest Paris 
fashions, .need commentators wjth minds as 
■clear as Jordanova’s. Perhaps the omission in- 
dicates that this book has simply been too long 
in the production-linp. Two of the essays have 
already long since appeared as part of lengthier 

books and the otherwise excellent bibliogra- 


It contains a masterly exposition of the ad- 
vances made over the last three decades in our 
knowledge of the brain. For example, the 
mechanism by which nerve cells transmit 
pulses has been uncovered, thanks in no small 
part to Young’s own discovery of a nerve fibre 
in the squid so large that it made detailed inves- 
tigation possible. And it is now known that 
most nerve cells communicate by squirting 
from one to another substances called “neuro- 
transmitters”. Many different varieties of 
neurotransmitter are used by different systems 
in the brain. One is closely related to opium 
and can reduce pain and yield mild euphoria. 

It has been discovered that the cerebral cor- 
tex is a highly organized structure containing 
tiny columns of nerve cells that run through its 
thickness perpendicular to its surface. The col- 
umns all have approximately the same number 
of cells, organized in rather similar ways. Each 
performs a computation on its input and sends 
the 1 results off elsewhere. In the part of the 
cortex that receives information about vision, 
cells in different columns specialize in detect- 
ing a particular orientation of an edge on the 
retina; the direction in which something moves 
across the retina; colour; and a difference in 
the horizontal position of an edge on the two 
eyes, information used to calculate distance 
through stereoscopic vision. More sensation- 
ally, in another area of the brain, primates 
appear to have single nerve cells that fire only 
on the presentation of a face and others that 
fire only to a hand. 

The means by which hunger and thirst are 
controlled have been largely, though not en- 
tirely; elucidated. Moreover, there are path- 
ways that when stimulated appear to yield 
pleasure: If a rat can produce a small electric 
shock to such a pathway in its own brain by 
pressing a bar, it will seek euphoria by pressing 
repeatedly until it has to desist from sheer 
fatigue. 

Young describes in impeccable prose all 
these and many other phenomena,: and his 
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First, he suggests that philosophers, a body 
of men whose capacities he appears to over- 
rate, can help brain scientists solve such knotty 
points as consciousness and freedom of the 
will: they have clenrly not yet done so and there 
is no evidence to suggest that they ever will. 

Second, Young believes that increased 
knowledge of the brain will help philosophers 
resolve such problems as the relationship be- 
tween mind and body. His own solution is that 
they are one and the same thing. Although this 
“Identity” theory is fashionable, it does not 
seem to solve anything: if a neurosurgeon 
pokes an electrode into a woman's brain , he 
does not poke her consciousness. Young 
claims that “the conscious mind relates to deal- 
ings with the outside world, which require 
elaborate analysis”. But it is unclear why such 
dealings require consciousness; it is doubtful if 
we would ascribe consciousness to a supercom- 
puter that could deal with the outside world in 
ways similar to our own. His attempt to resolve 
the problem of freedom of the will is equally 
unsatisfactory. He points out that the brain is 
extremely complex and contains many differ- 
ent “programs” but that its activities are still, 
presumably, determined by its physical con- 
stitution. He tries to wriggle round the prob- 
lem of physical determinism by observing that 
it is difficult to forccnst the voluntary choices 
that people make. But if one took this argu- 
ment seriously it would be necessary to attri- 
bute free will to the weather. Little, if any- 
thing, worth reading has ever been written on 
freedom of the will or the mind-body problem, 
so Young can hardly be blamed fpr failing 
where no one has succeeded. 

The third way in which he reveals his optim- 
ism is that he believes we should “devote our 
energies to increasing understanding of . . . 
our brains and so . . . improve the quality of 
life”. He is not talking about better drugs for 
mental illness - indeed all the existing families 
of psychotropic drugs were discovered by 
chance and their use has nothing to do with 
scientific knowledge about the brain. He be- 
lieves that a better understanding of ourselves 
will lead to a better society - to betler upbring- 
ing, better education, and more care and love 
between people. This could happen. On the 
other hand, increased knowledge of the brain 
would make possible both the society of Brave 
New World, in which people are kept subser- 
vient but happy through drugs, and the world 
of Walden Two, in which a ruling class mani- 
pulates the rest of society by psychological 
means. There is no technological advance that 
cannot be Used for evil as well as good, and 
scientific knowledge of the brain is no excep- 
tion. 

Young carries his belief in the benefits of 
brain science even further by asserting that it 
will improve our values. Again, this seems 
highly questionable. Knowing what are the 
brain mechanisms that produce - on rare occa- 
sions - rational behaviour tells one nothing 
about what rationality is; similarly, knowing 
how a person came to acquire a particular set of 
values tells one nothing about whether they are 
good values or bad values. 

There are other reasons why direct work on 
the brain is unlikely in the foreseeable future to 
bring the benefits Young envisages. Despite 
fascinating advances, our knowledge remains 
rudimentary. We know nothing about what . 
most of those millions of cortical columns 
actually c(o. And although there may be a caus- 
al relationship between the functioning of cer- 
tain neurotransmitters and moods, nobody has 
any idea how ft is mediated. Moreover,' be- 
haviour, let alone consciousness, cannot be 
explained in terms of tfte functioning of indi- 
vidual nerve cells or Individual neurotransmit- 
ters. It depends on ihB organization of the 
nervous system, arid to describe this organiza- 
tion; requires concepts totally foreign to brain 
scientists arid more akin to those used in 
' psychology or artificial intelligence. Finally, 
as Young has emphasized for other bodily 
. organs, It is essential not merely to look inside 
the brain but to specify its function - the nature 
of, the tasks it performs- if we are ever truly to 
• understand how it. does what it docs. 

7 ■ t."- - •. :■ . ' — 1 1 ■ — 

A second, expanded edition of Margaret A. 

, Boder'9 Artificial Intelligence and Natural 
Man , first published in 1977, is now available 
(57d£p. MTT Pfestf : £25 .95 ; papdf back*, £10.25 . 
•L0';262/02259U)1 WMW. i. X V 
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Outlining a science of feeling 


B, F. Skinner 

A review of Gerald ZurifFs Behaviorism : A 
conceptual reconstruction in the TLS of July 
19, 1985, begins with a story about two be- 
haviourists. They make love, and then one of 
them says, “That was fine for you. How was it 
for me?" The reviewer, P. N. Johnson- Laird, 
insists that there is a “verisimilitude" with be- 
haviourist theory. Behaviourists are not sup- 
posed to have feelings, or at least to admit that 
they have them. Of the many ways in which 
behaviourism has been misunderstood for so 
many years, that is perhaps the commonest. 

A possibly excessive concern for "objectiv- 
ity" may have caused the trouble. Methodolo- 
gical behaviourists, like logical positivists, 
argued that science must confine itself to 
events that can be observed by two or more 
people; truth must be truth by agreement. 
What one sees through introspection does not 
qualify. There is aprivate world of feelings and 
states of mind, but it is out of reach of a second 
person and hence of science. That was not a 
very satisfactory position, of course. How peo- 
ple feci is often as important as what they do. 

Rndicat behaviourism has never taken that 
line. Feeling is a kind of sensory action, like 
seeing or hearing. We see n tweed jacket, for 
example, and we also feel it. Thnt is not quite 
like feeling depressed, of course. We know 
something about the organs with which wc feel 
the jacket but little, if anything, about those 
with which we feel depressed. We can also feel 
of the /jacket by running our fingers oveV the 
doth to increase the stimulation, but there 
does not seem to be any way to feel of depress- 
ion. We have other ways of sensing the jacket, 
and we do various things with it. In other 
words, we have other ways of knowing what we 
are feeling. But what are we feeling when we 
feel depressed? 

William James anticipated the behaviour- 
ist’s answer: what we feel is a condition of our 
body. We do not cry because we are sad, said 
James, we are sad because we cry. That was 
fudging a little, of course, because we do much 
more than cry when we feel sad, and we can 
feel sad when we are not crying, but it was 
pointing in the right direction: what we feel is 
bodily conditions. Physiologists will eventually 
observe them in another way, as they observe 
any other part of the body. Walter B. Cannon's 
Bodily Changes in Pain, Hunger, Fear, and 
Bage (1929) was an early study of a few condi- 
tions often felt. Meanwhile, we ourselves can 


respond to them directly. We do so in two 
different ways. For example, we respond to 
stimuli from our joints and muscles in one way 
when we move about and in a different way 
when we say that we feel relaxed or lame. We 
respond to an empty stomach in one way when 
we eat and in a different way when we say that 
we are hungry. 

The verbal responses in those examples are 
the products of special contingencies of re- 
inforcement. They are arranged by listeners, 
and they are especially hard to arrange when 
what is being talked about is out of the listen- 
er's reach, as it usually is when it is within the 
speaker's skin. The very privacy which sug- 
gests that we ought to know our own bodies 
especially well is a severe handicap for those 
who must teach us to know them. We can teach 
a child to name an object, for example, by 
presenting or pointing to the object, pronounc- 
ing its name, and reinforcing a similar response 
by (he child, hut we cannot do that with a 
bodily state. We cannot present or point to a 
pain, for example. Instead, we infer the pre- 
sence of the pain from some public accompani- 
ment. We may see the child take a hard fall, for 
example, and say, “That must have hurt", or 
we see the child wince and ask, “Does some- 
thing hurt?" We can respond only to the blow 
or the wince, but the child also feels a private 
stimulus and may say “hurt” when it occurs 
again without a public accompaniment. Since 
public and private events seldom coincide ex- 
actly, words for feelings have never been 
taught as successfully as words for objects. 
Perhaps that is why philosophers and psycho- 
logists so seldom agree when talking about 
feelings and stales of mind, and why there is no 
acceptable science of feeling. 

For centuries, of course , it has been said that 
we behave in given ways because of our feel- 
ings. We eat because we feel hungry, strike 
because we feel angry, and in general do what 
we feel like doing. If that were true, our faulty 
knowledge of feelings would be disastrous. No 
science of behaviour would be possible. But 
what is felt is not an initial or initiating cause. 
William James was quite wrong about his “be- 
causes”. We do not cry because we are sad or 
feel sad because we cry; we- cry and feel sad 
because something has happened, (Perhaps 
someone we loved has died:) It is easy to mis-, 
take what We feel as a cause because we feel it 
while we are behaving (or even before we be- 
have), but the events which are actually re- 
sponsible for what we do (and hence what we 
feel) lie in the possibly distant past. The ex- 
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perimental analysis of behaviour advances our 
understanding of feelings by clarifying the 
roles of both past and present environments. 
Here are three examples. 

LOVE. A critic has said that for a be- 
haviourist “I love you” means “You reinforce 
my behaviour” rather than “You reinforce 
me”, because it is behaviour, not the behaving 
person, that is reinforced, in the sense of 
strengthened: but they would say much more. 
There is no doubt a reinforcing element in 
loving. Everything lovers do that brings them 
closer together or keeps them from being sepa- 
rated is reinforced by those consequences, and 
that is why they spend as much time together as 
they can. We describe the private effect of a 
reinforcer when we say that it “pleases us" or 
“makes us feel good", and in that seilse "[ love 
you” means "You please me or make me feel 
good". But the contingencies responsible for 
what is felt must be analysed further. 

The Greeks had three words for love, and 
they are still useful. Mentalistic psychologists 
may try to distinguish among them by looking 
at how love feels but much more can be learned 
from the relevant contingencies of selection, 
both natural selection and operant reinforce- 
ment. Eros is usually taken to mean sexual 
love, in part no doubt because the word erotic 
is derived from it. It is that part of making love 
that is due to natural selection; we share it with 
other species. (Many forms of parental love are 
also due to natural selection and are also exam- 
ples of eros. To call mother love erotic is not to 
call it sexual.) Erotic tovemaking may also be 
modified by operant conditioning, but a gene- 
tic connection survives, because the suscepti- 
bility to reinforcement by sexual contact is an 
evolved trait. (Variations which have made 
individuals more susceptible have increased 
their sexual activity and hence their contribu- 
tion to the future of the species.) In most other 
species the genetic tendency is the stronger. 
Courtship rituals and modes of copulation vary 
little from individual to individual and are 
usually related to optimal times of conception 
and seasons for the bearing of offspring. In 
homo sapiens sexual reinforcement predomin- 
ates and yields a much greater frequency and 
variety of lovemaking. 

Pfillla refers to a different kind of reinforcing 
consequence and, hence, a different state to be 
felt and called love. The root phil appears in 
words like philosophy (love of wisdom) and 
philately (love of postage stamps), but other 
things are loved In that way when the root word 
is not used. People say they “love Brahms” 
when they are Inclined to listen to his works - 
perform them, perhaps, or go to .concerts 
where they are performed, or play recordings. 
People who “love Renoir” tend to go to exhibi- 
tions of his paintings or buy them (alas, usually 
copies of them) to be looked at. People who 
"love Dickens” tend to acquire and read his 
books. Wesay the same thing about places (“I 
love Vienna"), subject-matters (“I love astro- 
nomy"), characters in fiction (“I love Daisy 
Miller”), kinds of people ("I love children"), 
.and, of. course,- friends in whom we have no 
erotic interest. (It is sometimes hard to disting- 
uish between eros and philla. Those who "love 
Brahms" may report that they play or listen to 
his works almost erotically, and courtshlp.and 
lovemaking are sometimes practised as forms 
of art;) ■' 

. If we can say that eros is primarily a matter of . 
natural selection and philia of operant con- 
ditioning, then agape represents a third process 
of selection - cultural evolution. Agape comes 
from a word meahing to welcome or* as a dic- 
tionary puts it to receive gladly”. By showing 
that we ere pleased when another person joins 
uvwe reinforce joining. The direction-of re- • 
jnforcement is reversed. It is not our behaviour 
bilt.me behaviour of those we love that is re- 
inforced^ The principal effect Is oh :the group. 
By $bpMhg.that,vta are pleased by what other ■ 
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from whose achievement we have profited w 
are said to “worship" them in the etyntoloS 
sense of proclaiming their worth (vLnS 
say that we venerate them the ven l s f rom i! 
Latin venus, which meant any kind of plead! 
thing.) Worship is the commoner word 
speaking of the love of god, for which the 
Testament used agape. 

A reversed direction of reinforcement must 
be explained, especially when it calls for sacri- 
fice- We m ay act to please a lover because mu 
own pleasure is then increased, but why should 
we do so when it is not? We may promote the 
works of Brahms or help save Venice became 
we then have more opportunities to enjoy 
them, but why should we do so when thatisS 
the case? The primary reinforcing const 
quences of agape are, in fact, artificial. TW 
are contrived by our culture and contrived 
moreover, just because the kind of thing it 
then do has helped the culture solve its prob- 
lems and survive. 

ANXIETY. Very different states of (be 
body are generated by aversive stimuli, and 
they are felt in different ways. Many years ago 
W. K. Estes and I were rash enough to report 
an experiment in the Journal of Experiment 
Psychology (1941, 29, pp 390-400) under the 
title, “Some quantitative properties of anxie- 
ty”, although we were writing about rats. A 
hungry rat pressed a lever at a low, steady rate, 
under intermittent reinforcement with bits of 
food. Once or twice during an hour-long ses- 
sion, we sounded a tone for three minutes and 
then lightly shocked the rat through its feet. At 
first neither the tone nor the shock had any 
marked effect on the rate of responding, bat 
the rat soon began to respond more slowly 
while the tone was sounding and eventually 
stopped altogether. Under rather similar cir- 
cumstances a person might say, “I stopped 
what I was doing because I felt anxious". 

In that experiment, the disrupted behaviour 
was produced by intermittent operant re- 
inforcement, but the disruption would usually 
be attributed to respondent (classical or Pavfo- 
vian) conditioning. There is a problem, how- 
ever. A change in probability of responding or 
rate of responding is not properly called a re- 
sponse. Moreover, since the shock itself did 
not suppress responding, there was no sub- 
stitution of the stimuli. The reduced rate 
seems, paradoxicaly, to be the innate effect of 
a necessarily conditioned stimulus. 

A paraphrased comment of Freud’s begins 
as follows: “A person experiences anxiety in > 
situation of danger and helplessness"; A 
“situation of danger ” Is a situation that resea- 
bles one in which painful things have hap- 
pened. Our rat was in a situation of danger . 
while the tone was sounding. It was ‘‘helpless’ 1 
in the sense that it could do nothing to stop 
tone or escape. The state of its body was pre- 
sumably similar to the state a person would 
as anxiety, although the verbal contingencies 
needed for a response comparable to ‘‘Heel 
anxious” were lacking. ‘ • 

The paraphrase of Freud continues: "If the 
situation threatens to recur in later life, ... 

. person experiences anxiety as a signal of .. 
pending danger.” (It would be. better- to sa? 
“impending harm”, because what threatens® 
recur is the aversive event - the shock forme ... 
rat and perhaps something like an automotw • , 
accident for the person, but what actually flp*. 
curs is the condition that preceded J •' 

the tone, or, say, riding with a feckless driven! 
The quotation makes the point that thexon 
tion felt as anxiety begins to act as a s*® • r 
conditioned aversive stimulus. As sop’ll* JJ? : 
tone began to generate a particular sta|e ° _ : 

. fat’s body, the state itself stood in P& sa 
relation to the shock as the tone; and it - • :• 

'. have begun to have the same effect. . 

' thus becomes self-perpetuating and enea 
• intensifying.'. A person might say, ’T • 
xious, and something terrible ahUtays * 

' tohep l feel that way”, but the cqnting^JV^?. * 
yield a better analysis than any tep°ri w :. ,;/-v 
: self-perpetuated anxiety feels. 4 ■ 
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Government and 

jdacation 

; g _H ere is a phenomenon to be explained, 
i ^ tffeen 1979 and 1986-7 government ex- 
Knditureon higher education has increased in 
Ml terms by 3.2 per cent. The total number of 
students has risen from 778,000 to 934,000 
(full-timers from 510,000 to 594,000). The 
relevant Age Participation Index has increased 
bun 12.4 to 14.2. And among the major 
aliofls Britain now has the third highest 
^portion (after Japan and the United States) 
((degrees and higher diplomas per 100 of the 
relevant age group. 

And yet the response of your correspon- 
dents to George Walden's letter (March 27) 
({presents a widespread view in higher educa- 
tion dides that the Government is “mounting 
laash course in decline" (T, J. Reed, April 3); 
4 ii for the Government “the principle of full 
crestment in our young people's training can 
phang" (Reed, April 24); that its educational 
tndcultural policies are “destructive” (George 
Bernard, April 24); that it has a “blunderbuss 
yproach to higher education”; and that - a 
duslcal scholar misquotes Tacitus - it has 
orated “a desert" where once the academy 
Soorished (Richard Janko, April 3). 

Hie phenomenon to be explained is the wide 
pp between this hysterical - nay, paranoid - 
rhetoric, and the facts. 

It seems to me that what we find here goes 
deeper than the traditional odium academi- 
(w, or even the disdain for dry-as-dust 
Exticity characteristic of a certain kind of 
retaining humanism. What I see here are the 
umifestations of a cultural crisis of the kind 
rilich has always in history led to a phase of 
kraikmalism and detachment from reality on 
kparl of those suffering it. What is happen- 
qisthat a university culture determined by 
w set of values and interests is finding itself 
Ailkflged by other values and interests, in a 
Warn which many of those involved in it find 
kply threatening. 

me try out some broad-brush history. 
IWI the late nineteenth century the Univer- 
*9 was subordinated to wider Interests - the 
jfwal, and that if they are to make the 
WSty in that of the modern foundations. But 
« growth and diversification of knowledge, 
*«lof the class of academic "producers”, led 
tote promulgation of increasingly insistent • 
for the autonomy of academe. Paradox- 
«ly it was the confirmation of the military 
jflwtialities of science in the First World War 
“jwon the argument for academic freedom • 
»d p urity. The political class - Whitehall 
and. politicians more and more 
yy jjf recruited from among graduates, 
spwally of Oxbridge - were persuaded that 
advantages to be won from the pursuit of 
were best obtained from the uni- 
JJJJ* conditions of pluralism, non* 
ercnce and academic self-determination, 
was established the university culture 
now finds Itself in crisis. Mixing scientis- 
Arqoldian high-mlndendness 
corruptions of the parson’s 
‘kb* j 1 6 P*sence of this culture lay in the 
which gave to the producer-interests, 
exercise of this power by its benefi- 
! etoflr ^ t0 . 8 y 8,en ts of payment and ten ure of 
ngidlty and protectiveness, to 
'uij. • Jfrangements (staff-student ratios, 
aart-ki ■ academic vacations) of re- 
generosity ? - and to a pattern, of 
Strikingly detached from 

Ik atl<1 c 9 nee riis of the world outside 
.^ wademy. .. • ■ 

fysfem ptounted - an 
Wioji? ‘ritaal terms between 1950 
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Oxbridge standard) and the increasingly pitiful 
relative performance of the national economy. 

The central concern of this government is, 
surely correctly, the strengthening of that 
economy, upon which so much else depends. 
In relation to the universities the issues were at 
first too narrowly conceived by government, 
simply as one field of application of its wider 
programme of reducing the burden of public 
expenditure. But more and more it has been 
understood that the universities are central to 
the strategic design of Britain’s economic 
revival, and that if they are to make the 
contribution they must the apparatus and ethos 
of the self-regarding academic producer- 
monopoly must be dismantled. 

So the issue is no longer simply one of value 
for money - important as this is, and scandal- 
ously neglected for so long. In science we need 
to correct the imbalance between producer-led 
“pure” work and demand-led "applied" work 
(while retaining our historic strength in basic 
science); and we must break down the cultural 
and institutional gulfs between the universi- 
ties, industry and commerce. In research in 
general, we need a greater clarity of purpose, 
more rigorous standards, greater accountabil- 
ity. And throughout the processes of teaching 
and learning we need to correct the bias to 
academic self-reproduction, foster respect for 
a wider range of vocational values, and induce 
a greater sense of direction on the part of both 
the dons and the students. 

Hence the battery of innovations now being 
developed - the opening up of tenure for closer 
inspection, the facility for more diversified 
pay-structures, the fostering both by pressure 
and by encouragement of links with industry, 
the improvement of the researcher’s incentive 
to exploit intellectual property, the monitoring 
of research by the UGC and its new interest in 
quality and selectivity, the movement towards 
student loans, etc, etc. 

AH of these add up to a massive Intrusion of 
new values and interests into the hortus 
conclusus of our producer-dominated universi- 
ties- part of a wider historical movement from 
a rentier culture of wealth-consumption and 
the redistribution of wealth towards a more 
entrepreneurial culture directed to wealth- 
creation. More and more accustomed to 
believe that under their stewardship all was for 
th6 best In the best of all possible worlds, our 
academics now find themselves facing some 
rude questions. Are your students getting from 
you what you are paid to give them? How good 
is your research, actually? Are you working 
hard enough? What attention, if any, do you 
pay to the real costs of what you are doing? 
Does anybody outside the secret garden have 
the remotest interest in what you are doing? Is 
your department/college not carrying an un- 
acceptably high proportion of passengers? Do 
you object to being paid relatively less so that 
Professor X can be paid more to stop his brain 
draining? May we review your tenure so that, if 
you are played out, you ceil make room for 
younger, brighter, talent? What sort of respon- 
sibility do you feel to that world outside which 
pays for your work? 

These are surely uncomfortable questions, 
especially for those who know, deep within 
themselves, that their answers will deserve an 
“NS". But I wonder whether they are not 
questions which we might haye expected a 
truly reflective and responsible academic class 
to have put to itself, long before outsiders felt 
compelled to pose them? 

ROBERT JACKSON. 

House of Commons. 

Sir* - The answer to Noel Annan’s offensive 
question to Richard Janko (Letters, April 10) 
is, quite simply, “no": of course those of us 
who have been trying to become university 
- teachers in Britain in recent years did not ex- 
pect the whole scheme of things to be main- 
tained in existence merely for our benefit. We 
could see deafly enough that the universities 
could not be insulated against the wholesale 
“rationalization" of the country's economy and 
institutions in which so many of bur friends and 
contemporaries were caught up. But we did 
not expect either that the outcome of years of 
hard work and. painful acquisition of l>oth 
knowledge and teaching experience Would be 
our generation’s virtual exclusion front the.. 

profession, 1 .or that. our chief repaid would 
the poutpiript of our, politic^ mastery 090 the 


complacent indifference of their academic 
toadies. Professor Janko and others, including 
myself, have been fortunate; most of those in 
our situation have not. If Lord Annan cannot 
or will not understand our feelings, he could at 
least refrain from patronizing us. 

STEVEN BOTTERILL. 

Department of Italian, University of California, 
Berkeley, California 94720. 

Special Relationship? 

Sir, - The "Special Relationship” will survive 
Robert B. Reich's review (March 6) as it has 
survived other tribulations. The “Special Rela- 
tionship” is not a policy but a fact - a fact of 
history which reflects not only a shared 
devotion to Shakespeare and Jane Austen but 
the congruent interests of Great Britain and 
the United States in world politics since 1783. 
While the “Special Relationship” will change 
in the future, as it has changed in the past, it 
will remain “special" as long as both countries 
are willing to take active responsibility for their 
common security interests, which are now 
identical. 

Professor Reich's review demonstrates why 
the sin of pride is always the most corrosive 
problem foreign offices have to face in the care 
and feeding of alliances. 

Reich is an American intellectual who writes 
with verve on many aspects of public policy. 
Diplomatic history, however, is not among his . 
specialities. In his review, he repeats a claim 
which a number of Englishmen have put 
forward in the past - that in the making and 
conduct of foreign policy Britain possesses 
wisdom and vision which raw, ignorant, par- 
ochial America desperately needs and cannot 
afford to lose. 

It is a sound rule of alliance diplomacy for 
each ally to concentrate on its own mistakes, 
not those of its partners. To recall Churchill’s 
quip about Attlee, we all have a great deal to 
be modest about. Both Britain and the United 
States have made catastrophic mistakes, some- 
times separately, more often together. Both 
world wars occurred, after all, because British 
foreign policy failed. The list of important 
American mistakes since 1945 includes the 
failure to insist on the fulfilment of the Soviet 
promises piade at Yalta and Potsdam - a joint 
Anglo-American mistake - and the handling of 
Indo-China since 1954, of Suez and Hungary in 
1956, and of Cuba since the 1950s, which were 
mainly American. The moral of the story is not 
that one ally is wiser than the other but that 
both should address their common (and diffi- 
cult) problems with all the intelligence and 
judgment they can collectively muster up, and 
above all without the irritant of cheap and 
shallow xenophobia. 

EUGENE V. ROSTOW. 

Institute for National Strategic Studies, Department 
of Defense, National Defense University, Wash- 
ington, DC 20319. 

'Sport, Power and 
Culture' 

Sir, - Your reviewer Simon Green (April 10) 
takes exception to my book Sport, Power and 
Culture: A social and historical analysis of 
popular sport in Britain and would prefer us to 
celebrate sport in Britain with him and direct 
our critical attention elsewhere- at the Eastern 
bloc’s sports politics, and at those Third World 
regimes who, in his words, “exploit the 
’Gteneagles Declaration"’. We in the West, on 
the other hand, should be thankful that 
commerce has saved sport. Space does not 
permit me to deal fully with such complacency, 
indeed prejudice, but I would be grateful for 
the opportunity to correct the misleading 
impression conveyed about the book. 

Contrary to what Is'asserted, I actually argue 
against reducing sport to the “power relations 
of capitalism”, which I regard as one among 
the multiple sources of power. Neither do I 
make the ludicrous claim that a “political 
1 hegemony” represented by public-school sport 
was established over working-class culture as 
such. I am accused of indulging in conspiracy 
'theory, of ; nol elucidating my theoretical 
! framework, gnd of putting forward unteslable 
; propositions. This is somewhat disingenuous. 

, . | The, basic! concepts, are, \n feet, clearly set out ’ 
,, in the opening epajiter ; .and Ido , asaiiiattgs^v 


feet, carefully adduce detailed evidence 
throughout. The trouble with Mr Green is (hat 
he either ignores the evidence altogether, or 
dismisses it out of hand. For example, I 
provide a good deal of statistical data on the 
commercialization of sports and the extent to 
which they are, consequently, drawn into the 
leisure and entertainment industries, and on 
the type and the scale of state intervention in 
sport - to which your reviewer’s response is 
“No conclusion is quantified”. 

One could say a lot more, but lastly, we 
hardly need your reviewer to point out that 
sports pre not central to national politics and 
economics. What is objectionable is his sleight 
of hand in using this truism to dismiss their 
centrality in the national culture and the 
significance this has for the relationship be- 
tween sport and power. 

JOHN HARGREAVES. 

Department of Sociology, Goldsmiths’ College, 
New Cross, London SEI4. 

The Case of 
Chung Sung-hyun 

Sir, - We have recently learned that Amnesty 
International has received reports of the arrest 
in March by the South Korenn National 
Agency for Security Planning of Chung Sung- 
hyun, director of the Chongnyon-sa Publishing 
Company. Chung Sung-hyun, who graduated 
in philosophy from Seoul National University, 
is now believed to be undergoing interrogation 
about a book his company was in the process of 
publishing, entitled What is Philosophy?. 
Chung's relatives have reportedly not been 
allowed to visit him, and we fear that he may 
have been ill-treated during his interrogation. 

We would like to express our concern at 
reports that Chung Sung-hyun is being de- 
tained for the peaceful expression of his views 
and for making possible such expression by 
others. We would also like to urge that his 
relatives and lawyer be allowed immediate 
access to him and to seek assurances from the 
appropriate authorities of the Republic of 
Korea that Chung Sung-hyun not be subjected 
to any form of ill-treatment. Finally, we ask 
that concerned members of the public, and of 
the philosophical, academic and publishing 
communities, do what they can to ensure the 
protection of Chung Sung-hyun 's rights to free 
speech and to freedom from bodily harm. 

ALEXANDER GEORGE. 

RAYMOND KLIBANSKY. 

DANIEL ISAACSON. 

MICHAEL DUMMETT. 

COLIN McGINN. 

Sub-Faculty of Philosophy, 10 Merton Street, 
Oxford. 

The Amicable Grant 

SIr,-P. J. Gwyn’s response (Letters, April 17) 
to my review of G, W.‘ Bernard's War, 
Taxation and Finance strikes a note familiar to 
any teacher. “Why did you leave out such and 
such vital point”, you say. "But I mention it 
somewhere" , comes the aggrieved reply. 

Bernard does, of course, “quote verbatim" 
Norfolk’s and Suffolk's advice that then was 
the time for the King "to call his Council unto 
him" (reviewers read books, top!) But no- 
where does Bernard discuss the point; indeed, 
these pages do not even appear in the Index 
under "king’s council". Hardly more substan- 
tial is Bernard’s treatment of Hall. He devotes 
page after page to rather tedious refutation of 
the hypothetical arguments thnt might be 
raised against his' own case; he can spare only 
three pages, out of 159, to deal with the 
authoritative contemporary chronicler who 
presents a diametrically opposed interpreta- 
tion of- the Amicable Grant to- his own. 

DAVID STARKEY. • 

Department of Inlemational History, London 
School of ’ Economics and Political . Science, 
Houghton Street, London WC2. : 

Marie Antoinette 

• Sir, - l see with regre t that in ray review of 
Carlo knight’s // Oiardino lnglese di Caserta 
(April 3) I gave ari fncOrrect date in referring to 
(he execution of Marie Antoinette In 1793. The 
proper date was October 16 of that year. . 

‘FRANCIS- STEEG MULLER. 

Street, New York, New, York MDJlj.. 
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Literary leanings 


April FitzLyon 


ALEXANDER DARGOMYSHSKY 

The Slone Guest 
Coliseum 


In Russia in the 1860s - a decade of radical 
aesthetic theories nnd virulent polemics - the 
young Nationalist composers joined the verbal 
fray with a will, and opera, the height of their 
aspirations, was a central theme. But, although 
theories abounded, practice lagged behind; 
their important works were to come in the 
1870s. Glinka had founded Russian opera; but 
after his death in 1857, no one had appeared to 
succeed him. The gap needed to be filled, if 
there was to be any continuity to the Russian 
school. Cui’s William Ratcliff hardly fitted the 
bill; and the great success of Serov's Judith 
(1863) nnd Rogenda (1865) was particularly 
galling to the Nationalists, who had even made 
the unforgivable journey to Bayreuth. On (he 
face of it, Dargomyshsky was not a candidate 
to succeed Glinka. His Esmeralda (1847) was 
' based on French models, and he was consi- 
dered a quirky autodidact, a dilettante. The 
Nationalists ignored him until Ills setting of 
Pushkin's Rusalka, poorly received in 1856, 
enjoyed a triumphant revival in 1866. Ironic- 
ally, it was Serov who realized Dargomyshsky’s 
potentialities, pointed out to him his natural 
bent for declamation, and encouraged him 
to write The Stone Guest. Dargomyshsky’s 
avowed aims of “realism" and “artistic truth”, 
although not, apparently, directly inspired by 
Chernyshevsky and other intellectual gurus of 
the day, fitted their theories; and his decision 
to make the music subordinate to the words 

Flirting with freedom 


and to set Pushkin's “Little Tragedy” entirely 
to musical declamation or “melodic recitative’’ 
was revolutionary by any standards. The Five 
suddenly began to take Dargomyshsky 
seriously. 

Dargomyshsky was far more literary than 
Glinka (who had allowed several hacks to 
mutilate Pushkin's Ruslan for him), and real- 
ized that Pushkin's words were ideally suited to 
musical setting. Like Musorgsky in Boris 
Godunov, he changed the text hardly at all. He 
probably chose The Stone Guest for its concise- 
ness, and its language (spare and natural) 
rather than for its dramatic possibilities. Push- 
kin's black, nineteenth-century drama owes lit- 
tle to Da Ponte's eighteenth-century concep- 
tion. Pushkin’s Don has killed the Commander 
(Donna Anna's husband, not her father), for 
no particular reason, before he even meets her. 
He invites the statue to stand guard outside her 
room while he visits her, and meets his end 
when the jealous statue arrives. There is no 
question of divine retribution. The subsidiary 
characters are merely foils to Don Juan, and 
lack psychological depth. For Pushkin, as for 
Dargomyshsky, it was the words which mat- 
tered. 

Dargomyshsky died before quite completing 
The Stone Guest, which was orchestrated by 
Rimsky- Korsakov. The first performance 
(1872) was not a success; the St Petersburg 
audience was not interested in theories, and 
the opera is virtually devoid of tunes. It has 
never had a secure place in the repertoire; 
Tchaikovsky thought it “a sad aberration”, and 
Turgenev called it “absurd nonsense”. But its 
place in the Pantheon of Russian opera is se- 
cure. Reams have been written about it, often 
by people who have never seen it. All honour 
to the English National Opera that we can at 
last judge for ourselves. 


E. S. Turner 


FREDERICK LONSDALE 
Canaries Sometimes Sing 
Albeiy 


• The spirit of this 1929 comedy is that of 
Shakespeare's “poor cat i'.the adage": the cat 
would eat fish, but dare not wet its feet. Un- 
. consummated adultery is in the air; wretched- 
ly, the big push towards freedom is held back 

, by the last strangle-weeds of decency. It. is a 
time when women of the aristocracy boast that 
. they have not dined alone with tbeir husbands 
in two years (that’s on the evidence of Lons- 
dale's 'daughter and biographer, Frances 
Donaldson). The husbands get around too; in 
Canaries Sometimes Sing a character sighs for 
the thousands of men. who “smile in every 
home but their own”. However, tire theatre of 
-the day is not yet Teady for wife-swapping, so 

• the sexes just take it out op each , other in 

amusing bad manners. ; 

For a fashionable playwright with only one 
flop, Lonsdale' was unlucky in achieving only a 
single entry in the Oxford Dictionary of Quota- 
tions} “Don! keep finishing your sentences. I 
. arn not a bloody fopL’’ It sounds like the man 
himself protesting, not one of his creations; for 
his players wbre requlred to bo gifted in the 
exdiangeqf intact epigrams, or near-epigr ams, 

. whether these came naturally! to the character- 
izations or not (speech could be clipped, but 
not the airy locutions). Thb audiences of the 
. day ho doubt Wished (hey could trade polished 
insults as freely, just as onlookers at the Old 
! Bailey aspired to. rival the feline asperities of 
the Silks. ;* 

Like. On Approval, Canaries Sometimes Sing 
(from the Yvonne A maud Theatre, Gulid- 
' ford) Is an exercise for four players. It Is a 
shade claustrophobic; one rather misses the 
■ butler, ready to accept a cigarette in a holder 
(“Do something with that for me, Charles, 
pleose"). We are. in. the home of Geoffrey 
Lymes, q prosperous playwright.(Lcnsdale was 
secure enough : tp tease, himself) married to a 
. culture yiiltureqf a lapses distressing- 

ly Into baby-talk. Thefr guests are Ernest Mel- 


ton, heir to a dukedom, married to an ex- 
choTus girl who calls him either “Rasputin” or 
“Sunny Jim”. The four kindle to each other’s 
partners and the only problem is how to avoid a 
switch-round. Lonsdale rears a wonderful 
slithery card-house of humbug, self-righteous- 
ness, evasion, chicanery, hypocrisy, sheer 
Englishness, old school mores and social black- 
mail, There are some good, if unexacting 
jokes, as when Melton, trying his crass best to 
identify the composer whose work his hostess 
is playing, is trumped by his wife's suggestion: 
“Bollinger”.. In the end the well-tailored cads 
simply lose their nerve. If that constitutes a 
moral ending, so be it; but surely, oh the evi- 
dence of this piece, Lonsdale did not set out to 
comminate society, as has been suggested, but 
merely to have cruel fun. 

It takes a certain effort to picture a well-off, 
witty, heterosexual playwright, of the 1920s 
playing grass widower to a silly wife: By all 
accounts, Ronald Squire used to carry off the 
impersonation brilliantly. Peter Bowles, veter- 
an of many a bounderish television role, dis- 
plays, his own blend. of- aplomb, paiiadie and 


It works surprisingly well, despite the fact 
that we don’t hear Pushkin's words, but only a 
serviceable translation by Paul Daniel and 
Joan Rodgers. Inevitably, many felicitous 
touches are lost - for example, Dargomyshsky 
stresses Leporello's words so as to give him a 
Moscow accent - but much still survives. Dar- 
gomyshsky does occasionally lapse from 
“melodic recitative" into arioso passages, 
which break the monotony and heighten emo- 
tion. His technique, which seemed so avant- 
garde in the 1860s, now, after Boris, Pellias et 
Mriisande, and other works, no longer shocks; 
it has acquired a period flavour, and pleased 
the audience. The orchestral accompaniment, 
despite several original touches, is rather 
monotonous and thin. 

It is Graham Clark’s evening; as Don Juan, 
he gives a fine performance and-all important 
in this opera - his words are always clearly 
enunciated. Kathryn Harries gives life to the 
rather pale character of Donna Anna. But the 
production lacks Pushkin's simplicity, and 
sometimes distorts his play. For example, Don 
Juan would never have had such geriatric 
friends, who make the seductive Laura (Sally 
Burgess) seem a Spanish Madame Cyn. Don 
Carlos's corpse is removed too early, so that 
Don Juan's cynicism in making love beside it is 
defused; and Don Juan's frantic attempts to 
escape his fate and rejoin Donna Anna make 
him a much more craven character than Push- 
kin intended. In the play, the end is ambi- 
guous: does Don Juan really love Donna 
Anna, or is this just another seduction? We 
can’t be sure. But the producer (Keith Warner) 
has no doubts, and opts for a romantic, Hoff- 
mannesque interpretation. The programme, 
edited by Nicholas John, contains a wealth of 
background material, and should become a 
collector’s piece. 


prickly self-depreciation and is well on top of 
his lines. Neil Stacy plays the rich young buffer 
as a not-too-stuffy subaltern from a good reg- 
iment; one who, as a “masher” unfairly sad- 
dled with a virtuous woman,! very decently 
rationalizes: “If you cannot control the 
thoughts that enter your mind , at least you can 
legalize them.” As the legalized chorus girl Liz 
Robertson is less scatty than we had been led to 
expect, but after all she is destined to be the 
plain blunt philosopher (like the ex-shopgirl in 
the rather funnier The Last of Mrs Cheyney). 
Sylvia Syms self-sacrificingly plays the woman 
destined to be scorned; not for her an auda- 
cious exit line like “I shall go and find another 
co-respondent”. 

Saul Radomsky’s art deco set Is suitably 
squirm-making, with its touch of the legendary 
Miss Cranston’s Tea-rooms. It cannot be easy 
■ t0 have sulks or tantrums on a high-backed 
chair by Charles Rennie Mackintosh. Perhaps 
the director, Patrick Garland, should have 
played down that over-symbolic caged canary 
(“kindly supplied” for recording purposes by 
Pet Pals of Guildford), 


AUTHOR, AUTHOR! 


Competition No 328 . 

Readers are Invited to Identify the source of the three 
, quotations which follow and to send us the answers 
so that they reach this office not later than May 29. A . . 
prize ,of J20 is offered for! the. fint correct set of. 
answers opened on that d«e;;dr failing that the moat • 
nearly correct - in ^hich case inspired guesswork will 
nko 1 be taken into consideration. ’ ; ' , 
Entries, marked “Adthor, Author 328“ dn the 
envelope, should be addressed tdih'e Edifor, The 
. Timei Literary Siippiemerti. P.iloW House,' St John’s * 
Lane. Londort EClM 4BX. Tfto solution and results 
will ap(»fq oq June 5, • 


Using the Blues 


Richard Davenport-Hines 
RICE ’ LANGST0N 


Street Scene 
Palace Theatre 


Street Scene , which had its British^; 


It was through the influence of Hugb«*J 
the freedom of form and sentiment in Waj 
American work reached its apotheQ*' 
Street Scene. Hughes’s work, accqnfflj* 
Onwuchekwa Jemie, hdd long aimed il !^ 
den nuances, 


* Tli May 8 1W7 REFERENCE ROOKS 

Signposting the taboo 


r- -ii 


Hugo Williams 


L, CHAPMAN (Editor) 

23 Dictionary of American Slang 
$pp. Macmillan. £16.95. 

0333441257 


a may not be quite true to say that all slang is 
toincan, but it is certainly possible to claim, 
S H L. Mencken did in his study of the sub- 
April 26, is a literary curio^T.! tl.a' all Anier- 

powerful experimental drama intended «, slang ‘ Indeed ’ s ang untram " 

opera in Broadway vernacular, l Sl «Wglo-y<=ftbM country . s gift to a greyer, 
Pulitzer Prize-winLgplayof h S to tad that knows nothing of lung han.- 
Elmer Rice, which several compS^! «*'■ P orcel * ta ha,rnetS JeW,Sh llgh '' 

refasedtTc^ isthe most fertile time for slang but the 

far from his text, and it was only in atoff tang the Second World War be- 
reached agreement with Kurt Weill for a m Yan ^ s and Limeys was all one way. No 
adaptation on those terms. Rice and Wan, «^hr or Joe six-pack would have 
approached the Harlem poet Langtlonlfta* kto of going home saying tummy or 
to act as lyricist, and during 1946 S ° Ur ^ 

laborated to perfect what Weill tottrS b ' Wnd a whole new world in 

special brand of musical theatre whiX £■ *"■ EJ and chicks and dudes and 
completely integrate drama and mustc,iwb toh (torn -'broad m the beam ), ponytails 
word, song and movement" ■"'“■ta, hops and hamburgers and discs. 

Rice's original play was a piece of rata ^ *5 an ^ ing and " ecking “ d 
social realism set outside a New Ytril °ld taj and ex, to name only 

ment building during a heatwave. Mia stuff that we have swallowed 

of sixty , it explored the lusts, greed, milfoil -^“semodarysiang. 
frustration of the tenants and their neighbor, »™.ry dang i. the pristine speech of a sub- 
with a horrific climax in which a cS ’**■ “f 1 ™ and -nmniprehensible of 
husband murders his wife and her lover, Rh ^taoniyrecorrbd here where the 

original text was radical both in slradate. ?*“ ^ acracked and s,e " l,2ed W 
political implications, and his intended n ^orfiuhion, often wrongly: ; ipi(gAr, for 
Weill were equally innovadve. “exerted 1 or “excit- 

Neither of them knew Langston Hugtesie P” 1 ™*: “ 1 " u P'‘ 8 ht . 

fore 1946, and their decision to enlist Mmsa, y.f hretnotmenfonedhere. Secondaty 
declaration of their condoned radfofo ^chorea t»t so much to fix one in a group 
From the 1920s Hughes had been wtiliqfo “gone's attitude or resourcefulness 
verse of simple diction and sharp visual ikg "romentany, m a little 

ery to create an urban black poeliydto of ,f™ nal gorilla theatre, that 
from European tradition. Verse coWii o f a street gang, or acrim.nal, 

such as The Weary Blues celebrated theta or a dru g"™ r and hence <° 

of Harlem before the Second World W.rlk s «®«rapt, supenorrty and 

romanticized an underworld of crap by borrewmg someone else's verbal 

midnight knifings, dawn shootings, jffl® £ S, th “ 8 ™ e " l ? en 

cians, hookers Tnd pimps, Hughes btta fttaous, or wrrting Chandler- 

that the Blues music which inspired ten "»• 4 ™ r,cai ? ™, al1 ,ke 

expressed “all the laughter and pain, tak ' 
and heartache, aeareh and reality of Ita P f ’ I pU ‘ S y0Ur , V ' 1 " 

temporary scene", and strove to a tta ES™ ^ “ m P ulsl , ve 
black poetic idiom using auditory peMfW especial y when you're 

r e qpoKitp be wnting about it. Feeling that 

«uihe vocabulary must be the nearest an 
can get to feeling American. 
.«Dgi5the holiday language, waiting to take 
!?• “ ,e world. The British dialect word 


through lane and meadow, we had scrambled over 
the last of the thickly flowering hedges which lay 
around its shoulders like loosened strings of coral 
and begun to ascend the gta&y cope! (very much In • 
the attitude of Nebuchadnezzar), ir proved as - 
Smoothasa garden tnound,. 

Heitfy James, “English Vignettes", English Hours. 

2 And bn tho bare and high {• 

Places.of England, the Wiltshire Downs and the 

Ut the balls of my r feet. bounce qn the^if , my face •■! 

•;buro ■ip.' the wind . 

■fin/l' I _ •** 


shnro' and impudent inwM'JJf mcfl ntboth “a kind of projectile hurl- 

tions, broken rhythms” to f and 

people living in a “circus of waited «*| * ,an * I s 0 5 t y |e of lan *“ a B e 

association ^with him was a libtra,k *J?£TnT P8Ct thnn * e ,f 
Weill’s composition. Indeed to ^^ ^ P.nter to. express .n .lt.tude o 
“Somehow f never could beheve" (ta^^“" towar*c order and 

interpreted in this production by HilnfW , a verba sling" could hardly 

ern) , is a lament for wasted life by 8 

affectionate woman whose (roper lead»‘ «ta y™S^ aad f of ‘ h,a bo ? k that ,l 

, -rvu iook under the surface of conven- 
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standard usages are just as picturesque, but we 
have forgotten their original metaphor through 
habitual use. Slang's windbag, for instance, is 
no more picturesque than the standard “fool”, 
from the Latin foil is, a bellows. 

The editor of American Slang, Robert L. 
Chapman, PhD, is said to be an “avid collec- 
tor” of slang; he is also a nervous chap, who 
appears anxious about the large collection of 
explosive and smutty material he has under his 
bed. He speaks apologetically in his preface of 
“uncouth language”, “terms not to be used in 
polite society" and “all this nasty talk" which is 
“akin to pornography”. “Yes,” he admits, 
“children will sneak off into corners with this 
book and find dirty words and have dirty 
thoughts. . . Well, I’ll be ding-swizzled if 
these aren’t strange and dirty thoughts for a 
lexicographer to have. What is far more likely 
is that such genteel stammerings were con- 
cocted to mollify the Moral Majority lobby, 
who now have the power to prohibit anything 
they want, and would certainly do so here if 
they could pick up on a fraction of the sedition- 
ary suggestions packed between its discreet 
maroon covers. 

To this end, to butter up your born-again 
dickheads and blowtops, the editors have de- 
vised a wonderfully self-defeating system of 
self-censorship. This operates very much like 
the one adopted for sex and violence on Chan- 
nel Four; a hypnotic red triangle hovering per- 
manently, like one’s libido, in the top left-hand 
corner of the screen, a red rag to a bull. It even 
uses the same symbol, a little triangle, coyly 
referred to here as a “delta”, to avoid any 
uncalled-for metonymy. These little triangles 
or “impact symbols” are arranged on a two-tier 
principle, not unlike the old X and A ratings 
for films and exerting a similar attraction. They 
indicate the taboo (solid delta) and the merely 
vulgar (hollow delta). “Taboo terms are never 
to be used", pleads the editor, “and vulgar 
. terms are to be used only when one is aware of 
and desires their strong effect.” The system 
certainly serves to place the book in its period 
by conjuring up the period's prejudices and 
predilections. 

Non-American readers may feel that some 
of the vulgarisms so designated are barely de- 
serving of their stigmata. These are mostly sex- 
ual terms common in modem journalism and 
fiction, such as knock up, knockers , hooters, 
(breasts), nookie , rod-on , bouncy -bouncy, 
honey pot, jailbait , kissass, numb-nuts and a 
succession of wild visions of the male member, 
such as reltney, dork and Johnson. Jellyroll is a 
word for the female genitals, not, as I had 
thought, the male, which means that Mr Mor- 
. ton, the fast-living New Orleans pianist, was 
walking around town named after his enthu- 
siasms rather than his personal endowment. A 
- hootchee , too, was a penis during the Korean 
war, but the hootchy-kootchy was an erotic 
dance in the late 1800s and the name of a song 
associated with the dancer Little Egypt at the 
Chicago World’s. Fair of 1893. 

One of the most attractive features of this 
engrossing book is its choice of lip-smacking 
examples of slang usage from literature, after 
. ■ the manner of Dr Johnson, if from less lofty 
sources and for strictly non-prescripUve ends. 
“If you’re up all nighUaying pipe you won’t be 
... worth shit to me on the court” -Tom Aldibrao- 
: di (a much respected source); or “About eighty 
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a them’s gonna lay more tube than the mother- 
fuckin' Alaska Pipeline” - Playboy (also 
trusted). I think that explains laying pipe all 
right but 1 could find no listing for dry goods, as 
in “Put on your dry goods and cut’’ (William 
Burroughs). 

I suppose children with limited sneaking-off 
time available will soon tire of the softer, hol- 
low-delta words - “tits and zits” (teenage love 
and sex) - and progress to the harder stuff so 
thoughtfully and eye-catchingly sign-posted by 
the editors. Indeed, the casual sneaker-off be- 
comes quickly addicted to these visual come- 
ons winking alongside entries and is soon look- 
ing for nothing else. In the case of teenagers, it 
would be a shame if, for this reason, they 
missed the totally un-triangled fruit-salad 
party, at which “adolescents experiment with 
drugs garnered from the family medicine 
cabinet”. 

“In this book terms of contempt and derision 
for racial or other groups have been included 
among the taboo terms” (solid delta) says the 
editor. But actually the only “other groups" 
are women, and, to a far lesser extent, men. 
Paradoxically, slang is both a boiling-pot of 
insurrection and anarchy and the rock-solid 
guardian of prejudice, as the many food words 
for women testify: cookie, cup of tea, honey , 
peach, cheesecake, quail, tomato, sweetie pie, 
sugar. Worse, many standard food words also 
mean money in non-standard use: cabbage, 
kale, lettuce. When a good egg brings home the 
bacon to his cupcake, or when a string bean of a 
sugar daddy takes his piece of barbecue out to 
get fried with his hard-earned kale, we can see 
that sex, money and food are inextricably and 
damningly tangled up in our vicious, sexist 
(male) subconscious. But what can you do? 
“Women have very little of their own slang” , 
says Stuart Berg Flexner, in his preface. 

The new words applied to women's clothing, hair- 
styles, homes, kitchen utensils and gadgets are usual- 
ly created by men. Except when she accompanies her 
boyfriend or husband to his recreations, a woman 
seldom mingles with other groups. When women do 


mingle outside of their own neighbourhood and 
family circles, they da not often talk of the outside 
world of business, politics, or other fields of general 
interest where new feminine names for objects, con- 
cepts and viewpoints could evolve. 

This seems a bit extreme, but what slang has 
the women’s revolution so far produced? Their 
vocabulary usually tends in the opposite direc- 
tion entirely. 

I searched in vain for taboo terms whose 
doorway signs were not trying to ward off the 
evil (and unprofitable) eye of sexism or racism 
or both. That common expressions such as 
flying fuck and throw a bop (sexual, not social) 
should be thus blacked gives some idea of the 
book's commercial paranoia. “We have taken 
account of recent changes in the currency and 
acceptability of terms previously unspeakable 
and some may feel we have gone too far with 
this trend." Well, not when you've got a full 
impact symbol against mind-fuck, starfucker 
and cunt hair I wouldn't. 

The racist slang is another matter. Jewish 
lightning (that which causes buildings to burn 
so insurance can be collected) and Mexican 
breakfast (a cigarette and a glass of water) are 
tinged with affection and hardly “taboo”, but 
then some races are more susceptible to racism 
than others. Boogie, boot, boy, buck , burr- 
head, chocolate drop , coon-head, darky , groid, 
hod, handkerchief-head, inky -dink, poon tang, 
scuttle and schvartze are just a handful of the 
terms of endearment used towards American 
blacks, who have always had to suck hind tit (a 
disnvantageous position). 

Boogie and boogie-woogie originally meant 
advanced syphilis. It would be interesting to 
know what slang is developing round the sub- 
ject of AIDS, now that sufferers are in- 
creasingly having to resort to one another for 
company and sex. But these are early days. 
Strangely, the rather homely hayeaters 
(whites), bog-hoppers (Irish) and limeys gel a 
taboo sign, whereas frog and eyerie are merely 
“vulgar" and Yank is (interestingly) neither, 
with no attempt at its dim origins, except a 
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have been designed to provide opportunity for 
serendipitlous browsing rather than to. meet a 
specific "information need". It is a fairly enter- - 
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Paronomastic pastimes 


hopeless "fr. Yankee”. 

In the music world, nearly everything is 
black American for “fuck”, including the 
broader categories of jazz, swing, boogie, bop. 
rock 'n' roll and punk. The editor’s previous 
credit as supervisor to Funk and Wagnall’s 
Standard College Dictionary reminded me to 
look up that suggestive no un-ve rb-ad j ective 
from New Orleans. [ had thought it must have 
the traditional ambiguous origin, as in “The 
thing I’ve always liked about Jimmy’s records, 
Cliff, is that it’s all such great music to funk to” 
(John Peel of Jimmy Reed), but it seems the 
word originally meant repulsively malodorous, 
first of tobacco smoke, then of poor old 
women, “perhaps" from the Old French fonk- 
ier , to smoke. Which would explain why the 
term is pre-eminently associated with New 
Orleans second-line stuff, pronounced “fonk” 
down there of course. 

Funk like luck out, rock out, far out, freak 
out, punk out and many another slang express- 
ion means only what its user means it to mean, 
and often exactly the opposite of what it meant 
to its previous user, especially if he comes front 
a different generation. All of which must have 
made sorting out the separate meanings of 
words a nightmare. There are nineteen differ- 
ent meanings of the word blow listed here, not 
counting phrases, composites and cross-refer- 
ences; nine of head and five of am, both of 
which have half a column of additional phrases 
to look up, like “to have one's ass in a sling” (to 
be in serious trouble). “To have a hair up or 
across one's ass" (to be irritable about some- 
thing) gave me that condition when I failed to 
find it here. (The word is not “ass”, of course, 
but “arse”/ from the Greek orros , a rump.) 
Sometimes this contrariness will warrant sepa- 
rate entries', bowwow means a dog, or very 
unattractive woman; bowwows on the other 
hand means “beautiful”, “attractive". “An 
athletically built blond who was just bow- 
wows", wrote James T. Farrell, another much- 
quoted source. One has to be careful. While 
moke means a black, mockie means a Jew. 
Joanie means pass* ; jinny means a speakeasy; 
but jitney, as in Chuck Berry’s “They bought a 
souped-up jitney, a cherry-red ’53, and drove it 
down .to Orleans to celebrate their 
anniversary”, is a small cheap car, formerly a 
small local bus, from Jit, a nickel, also anything 
cheap, as in “a jitney dance hair. 

“Slang etymology must be to an uncomfort- 
able degree a matter of assessing probabilit- 
ties”, say the editors, not putting too fine a 
point on their own. guesswork and the book’s 
most slippery area. “The ruling criterion has 
been common sense and occasionally another 
sense that ip German is called Sprachgefuhl, a 
sort of personal linguistic intuition.” Perhaps 
Sprachgefuhl would have been a more useful 
device than some; of Dr ' Chapman’s more . 
general, sub-Freudian speculations about our 
desire for utterance: ”h seems to me that the 
deeper psychodynaraics of slang have to do 
with two things: 1) defence of .the ego against 
the superego , and 2) simultaneous eagerness 
and reluctance to be human”, which is far too 
slangy for my tasfo. More like applesauce , 
banana oil , or spinach (nonsense). . 


Anthony Burgess 


TONY AUGARDE 

The Oxford Guide to Word Games 

240pp. Oxford University Press. Paperback, 
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There is that fine echo poem by George Her- 
bert beginning “Q who will show me those 
delights On high? Echo: I", but there is also 

What are they who pay three guineas 
To hear a tune of Paganini's? 

Echo: Pack o' ninnies. 
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I do not think that word games are wholly 
games. We all have a residue of the cabbalistic 
in us, finding a profundity of alexicographical 
meaning in puns, rhymes, palindromes and 
palinlogues. Vladimir Nabokov ran diaper 
backwards and it became repaid. There had to 
be a meaning in that, though far below the 
dictionary level. Dylan Thomas discovered, 
belatedly, that five was evil reversed and went 
into a drunken stupor about it, or perhaps 
without it. In The Ascent of F6 Auden makes 
Michael Ransom say “All that lives is evil", 
perhaps justifying the generalization, palpably 
false, because of the palin logue. Word games 
are a kind of atavistic response to Saussure, 
who said that words were arbitrary formations. 
What saves the hero from the devil in The 
Rake’s Progress, though not from Bedlam, is 
his ability to get the right answers in a kind of 
word-game. Oedipus was led to disaster by 
being able to answer a riddle. Joyce's Finne- 
gans Wake can be seen as an attempt to find the 
ultimate riddle of the universe in wordplay. A 
crossmess parzle is both a crossword puzzle 
and a Christmas parcel, and it is what life is. 

Tony Augarde has compiled a book that 
reminds us of games we once knew but stopped 
playing, like charades, Twenty Questions, and 
Hangman, but also finds time for bouts rimts, 
echo poems and equivoques. An equivoque 
has two meanings, like this: 

Adam could flod no solid peace 
When Eve was given for a mate; 

Until he saw a woman's face 
Adam was in a happy state. 

Read the poem straight and it is against mar- 
riage; read alternate lines and it is all for it. 
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Knock. Knock. 

Who's there? 

A Uttle old lady. 

A little old lady who? 

I didn't know you could yodel. 

There are puns as well, with Flann O’Brien's 
Keats and Chapman stories from the Irish 
Times providing the most excruciating exam- 
ples. When a painter called Franz Hueht 
wasted all his money on gambling, Keats told 
Huehl’s wife “You have been living in F. 
Huehl's pair o’dice" but Chapman added ”F. 
Huehl and his Monet are soon parted.” Eric 
Partridge's little book on comic alphabets is 
raided for “A for 'orses, B for mutton, C for 
thighianders” down to “Y for secretary” (as it 
should be, not “Y for heaven's sake”, or “Y for 
mistress”), but the authorship of the great 
comedians Clapham and Dwyer (who were 
banned from the BBC because Charlie 
Clapham said “That joke fell on stony 
ground”) is not acknowledged. “I love my 
love”, beloved of Charles Dickens, is here (“I 
love my love with an X because he is a Xylo- 
grapher. I hate him with an X because he is a 
Xerophagian. He took me to the sign of the 
Xebec, and treated me to Xiphias-fish and 
Xeres wine. His name is Xavier, and he comes 
from Xalapa”). 

Has television killed all these literate amuse- 
ments? It has not killed Scrabble apparently. 
The Scrabble expert has, as Browning's 
Grammarian was, been given an epitaph. 
Clement Wood is the poet: 

He unearthed XEBEC, HAJI, useful QAID, 


manyjrirks spoil Arbroath” and "^StiifcSe of architecture no longer de- 


George Herbert also appears as a founder of 
concrete poetry, with his “The Altar” and 
“Easter Wings”. There are tongue-twisters and 
spoonerisms. There is also Knock Knock: 

day, Ghent tomorrow”. Call My m J^odent", remarked Sir James 
television game in which haidwordsbsn’to reviewing the eighteenth edition of 

guessed at from a trio of meanings, twooifiK ,fteher(TLSMy2S, 1975),”nnd we 
false, is both over and under-literate. T safer view of architectural history.” 
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have known It. It was not playing ihegu# a architecture for recycling in their 
know it. I was never asked again. j.,4 History of Architecture for the 
This is an admirable little book. Norli ( Cnfisnm, and Amateur, Being a 
could be more innocent than playing aw View of the Historical Styles From 

with words, so long as they are not o6s*yj fa Period, was the old-world title of 
and a haze of ancient magic surroundsalH pal octavo handbook of 1896. It had 
bal play. Augarde loves worth so well toll of Professor Banister Fletcher’s 
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found in the 1982 Supplement tolhtOED,* tthig of the subject in their spare 
invented by Francis Joseph Xavier Sod kioa, the industrious Banister Flight 
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ten altogether. At least so many inDay, 1953. 
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ters in the final brontomorph. This prordj ijmion of 1975 by James Palmes, 
have 101, One should have known. Hun hhcrillar British Institution, a book 
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Five volumes 

5,153pp. Milan: Fondazione Arnoldo e 
Alberto Mondadori/Banca del Monte di 
Milano. L 400,000. . 

It is surprising that a concordance to the most 
important Italian novel was not produced 
earlier, considering the crucial position of I 
promessl sposi In Italian culture and its role in 
the standardization of the language. Manzoni 
wrote the final, 1840 version of the novel with 
the deliberate aim of using contemporary, 
educated: Florentine. But. his native language 
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familiar with French and literary Italian than 
with Florentine; moreover the novel was about 
ordinary people in seventeenth-century Lom- 
bardy. The result is a book written in an Idiom 
both highly artificial and extremely natural, a 
sort of miraculously smooth linguistic pastiche; 
an original feat ofliterary bravura, and a model 
pointing ahead to the standard language of the 
future Italian state. 

This concordance is computer-produced, 
but it is a pleasure to use, thanks to the ele- 
gance with which it has been published and the 
clarity with which the material is set out. The 
first volume includes the editors’ introduc- 
tions, the text of the novel, broken down into 
numbered segments,, and the words listed in 
order of frequency; the remaining four 
volumes present the concordance, with all the 
Words ordered alphabetically, and giving for 
overy form a reasonably sized passage, cut In 
such a wqy that the context Is syntactically and 
semantically sufficient (with reference to the 
numbered segment off the text). 

Some editorial decisions are open to objec- 
tion; for instance, whatever the programming 
difficulties, the (jistinction should have beert 
marked: between homographs in verbs, as in 
aiutdll ' (“help yourself’ , antepenultimate 
. stress)/ and alutati (“helped”, penultimate 
stress). Some of the most frequent forms have • 
; . been dim i hated, as is custom ary.to save space 
' . (they are listed on jap xXxvn-vm); but they 
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built up over the years by the Banister Fletch- 
ers’ office staff has been retained and valuably 
augmented. The present editor, John Mus- 
grove (formerly of the Bartlett School of 
Architecture, University College London, 
which has had a big hand in the revision), offers 
some introductory account of the work’s evolu- 
tion, as well as explaining the multifarious 
changes now made. 

Who uses Banister Fletcher today and how? 
The answers, as with much speculation about 
the use of reference works, can only be 
guessed. Hod Richards been right, sales would 
have dwindled away, but they have not done 
so. Fashionable architects nowadays again pay 
lip-service to history. Yet it would be Idle to 
propose a new generation of designers 
reaching for their Banister Fletcher whenever 
they want a column, arch or bauble wherewith 
to prink their elevations. Scholarly books on 
architecture are now so profuse that the neo- 
classicist of the 1980s can readily turn up a 
bundle of monographs on Soane, Borromini or 
the current darling of the hour for any quantity 
of illustrative detail. Nor has the architectural 
scholar often turned to Banister Fletcher for 
deep authority, though that may change from 
now on. There yet remains the great band of 
“amateurs”, to adopt the original editors' term 
for their third, least directly addressed class of 
users, for whom the book has had lasting value. 
These include travellers, students of art his- 
tory, and "general” English-speaking readers 
the world over who are far from good libraries. 
There is competitidn for this readership now- 
adays; well-written, well-illustrated histories 
of architecture abound. Batilster Fletcher can 
only hope to retain its prestige arid its pride of 
place on readers’ shelves by virtue of two qual- 
ities which over the years it has gradually come 
to boast: comprehensiveness of example j and 
efficiency of reference. 

Comprehensiveness may be a queer thing to 
'expect in. a book which began by forgetting all 
non-European architecture after the Christian 
era. So late as 1959 it bad still never heard of 
Africa. and relegated two millennia of Asian 
knd pre-Columbian building to a breathless 
fifty-page addendum bizarrely entitled The 
NoaifistoricalStyl.es”. But if most dfus have 
only recently been taught to be properly re- 
spectful of other cultures, Banister Fletcher^ 
taken its learning as seriously as anyone arid is 
no longerjfust a white man’s work of reference. 
Palmes was the pioneer in this respect, but his 
1975 edition ran oat of steam bn most non- 
Western topics after about ISOO. Musgrove 
and ’his team have determined to right , tn s 


architecture outside Europe, are largely new. 
These chapters, together with a greatly au- 
gmented approach to prehistoric building, 
overshadow the hefty recension of previously 
well-treated topics, and are enough to validate 
the claim that Banister Fletcher is now practi- 
cally a new book. With Chinese, Japanese and 
Korean authors contributing chapters and in- 
digenous scholars responsible for all the Amer- 
ican and Australasian material, there is at last 
an adequate feeling of internationalism about 
the project. All traces of cultural condescen- 
sion have gone. This does not imply the eli- 
mination of cultural problems. The want of ' 
easily demonstrable progression in some non- 
Westem traditions of architecture, which led 
to that old, despairing category of “non-histor- 
ical styles", sometimes leaves the compilers 
without a cherished organizing principle. 
There are disparities, for example, between 
the anthropological approach taken to tradi- 
tional Japanese architecture by Eizo Inagaki 
and Mary Parent and the stylistic, individualis- 
tic baggage which they bring to their discussion 
of colonial Japan. The difference shows sense 
and flexibility in the authors. But it suggests 
also that our cultural attitudes are still far from 
coherent. 

Banister Fletcher has always been arranged 
by narrative chapter jn approximately chrono- 
logical sequence. Through increasing density 
of example, the book has become steadily less 
readable in that way. Its main strength was. 
and continues to be, not its analysis of styles, 
materials or cultures but Us succinct discus- 
sions and plethoric illustrations of individual 
buildings as exemplars. It is a very empirical 
tool. The reader who needs to know, for in- 
stance, which are the most important buildings 
in Turin, what universities looked like at dif- 
ferent periods, how the dome developed in the 
Middle Ages, or which are the three main 
works of almost any nationally important 
architect, gets a magnificent starting-point in 
Banister Fletcher not because the discussion is 
authoritative but because the examples will be 
there, named, dated arid illustrated. By virtue 
of mere addition. thc new version adds to this 
comprehensiveness. It has now became hard to 
spot serious omissions, at least in the Western 
portions of the book. European fortifications 
of the post-Renaissarice period get a raw deal; 
and despite a good new discussion of primitive 
houses, the magnificent trulli houses of Apulia 
are mysteriously omitted. There are one or two 
unhappy excisions since 1975 in the attempt to 
cut modern British entries down to size. Jack 
Cpia’s church at East Kilbride and the Bryn- 
mawr Rubber Factory, both important post- 
1 war buildings maltreated oyer p^Jdec^,, , 

! ar^ now further insulted by ‘ removal ' from 
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have a proper conspectus of international mod- 
ern architecture and to be able to contemplate 
its rampant incursion into every corner of the 
globe is more than adequate compensation. 

Ease of reference is the other demand to be 
made of a book such as this. Here a note of 
criticism and caution for the future may be 
sounded. Every subject is more fully treated in 
the 1987 edition than before, and many appear 
for the first time. But the information which 
the reader wants is becoming increasingly dif- 
fused. The prospective traveller to, say. Fin- 
land. could get no help from Banister Fletcher 
in 1959. There were three crisp, separate refer- 
ences in 1975. Now, though modern Scandina- 
vian architecture at last gets its due, the vast 
index signposts the reader to four different 
places in search of allusions to buildings of the 
Finnish neo-classical period. The same applies 
to other subjects and themes, suggesting that 
the complexities of organization under the 
traditional format are beginning to defeat the 
compilers. Banister Fletcher, in other words, is 
on the brink of needing to turn into an encyclo- 
paedia. If it did so it would lose nil continuity 
with the past, which would be a pity. But if it is 
to remain a useful, single-volume tool, future 
editors arc going to have to pare as well as apd. 
One thing which should be scrutinized is 
architectural description, often a mechanical 
and unthinking process. Where illustrations 
are provided, descriptions of buildings tend 
towards superfluity; where they are lacking, 
descriptions teeter upon meaninglessness. 
Much rationalization could be achieved, if only 
text and illustrations could be married early 
enough -often a problem in book production. 
Another, more controversial way of getting 
greater concision would be to curtail some of 
the contextual material. Banister Fletcher has 
long prided itself on its provision of geog- 
raphical and historical background. 
Tremendous effort has gone into amplifying 
these long sections of the book, so as to escape 
any imputation of cultural narrowness or 
superficiality. If the suspicion lurks that these 
are now too long, it is because they do not form 
the distinctive core of the work. One would 
have to hang around snooping in libraries to 
see if they are much used - a pursuit which 
editors of reference works might very properly 
and profitably indulge in now and again. 
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The New Harvard Dictionary of Music 
942pp. Harvard University Press. £19.95. 
0674615255 

Don Handel's New Harvard Dictionary of 
Music is not quite what its flamboyant blurb 
would have it be. Far from representing a 
radical recasting of Willi Apel's revised and 
enlarged second edition, it loyally preserves 
the proportions and preoccupations of its pre- 
decessor's entries, for all thnt there has been 
enlargement and updating, and even though 
the words themselves are different. Indeed, as 
a reference book thnt deals principally with 
concepts and categories, only secondarily with 
composers, and hardly at all with performers, 
it approaches even less Than its rivals thnt tradi- 
tional El Dorado of music publishers so 
zealously claimed for it, the volume that can 
appeal to scholars and laymen nlike. The Har- 
vard Dictionary remains, as it has always been , 
a work by and for academically orientated 
tnusicinns, especially those working in the Un- 
ited States. 

In fact, the best way of consulting the new 
dictionary is to read it in tandem with the old. 
This emerges even from a scrutiny of the first 
letter of the alphabet. Peter Kivy’s “Aesthe- 
tics" entry, for example, appears almost ns a 
discursive rumination upon Apel's older one. 
which offered, typically, a securer guide to the 
chapter and verse of music-historical facts. On 
the other hand, Kivy's prognosis that the 
"ontology of music" may become "as popular a 
subject in musical circles as musical ‘express- 
ion’ has been in the past" is just the kind of 
thouglit-provokingclaim that one expects from 
a goad, up-to-date dictionary, and the entry as 
a whole is backed up by an intelligent extension 
of the appropriate bibliography. The shorter 
pieces reveal even more pointedly our musical 
culture's changing air rency, with new informa- . 
tion brought forward, and old knowledge re- 
tired. Stravinsky's Agon is introduced, as are 
“Automatic Instrument” (the International 
Music Box Society, we learn, has now over 
2,500 members) and “Acid Rock", the sound 
of the Grateful Dead; dropped are Menotti's 
Amelia al Balia , “Aelopantalon”, the instru- 
ment upon which the young Chopin once 
played, and, regrettably, “Angelina”, a Latin 
American song that- accompanies "a strange 
funeral game in which a member of the audi- 
ence tries to blow out a candle held in front of 
the dead child's face while naming various ob- 
jects being dropped into a hat on his lap" . Only 
occasionally is a reworked entry markedly in- 
ferior to its predecessor: the antecedent/conse- 
quent phrasing distindtion, for example, was 
better exemplified by Apel in the Context of a 
(Schoenbergian) musical period. 

Broadly speaking, the same pattern pertains 
for, the other letters of-the alphabet. Under B, 
for exampje. “Blues”, which in Apel was de- 
fined punctiliously as “a type of American 
popular music”, is deftly characterized here as 
“a troublesome emotion". In general, the 
mote substantial discursive pieces offer al fair ■ 
insight into the state of modern -American 
.musicology. Harold Powers's contributions oh 
"Melody" nnd “Rhythm" outline the shape of . 

- things to come by moving impressively and 
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easily bet wen non- Western and Western 
music, integrating ancient theory nnd modern 
practice into a genuinely, and invigoratingly, 
global survey. As far ns Western music alone is 
concerned, the widespread growth of interest 
in theoretic and analytic issues is reflected in a 
number of entries, mainly by Mark Devoto. 
which indicare the much richer platform from 
which modern musicians may consider in 
particular the advanced harmony of the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. On 
the other hand, the absence of incisive com- 
ment about most of this century's “re-evalu- 
ated diatonic tonality", about how key centres 
have been used in modern ways, suggest a tack 
of deep grounding in repertory. Such a lack 
also appears to characterize Robert P. Mor- 
gan's account of “Western Art Music in the 
Twentieth Century": the inclusion here of 
Satie, but not Strauss, of Cowell, Cardew and 
Cage, but not Busoni, Britten, Debussy. Mes- 
siaen, Ravel, Shostakovich and many other 
unjustly neglected lesser figures, is symptoma- 
tic of a widespread tendency to ignore impor- 


tant creative achievements in favour of simply 
described tendencies and structural processes. 
Yet it is to the Dictionary's credit that even 
such a deficiency is redeemed in fair measure 
by generic surveys devoted to Symphony, 
Song-Cycle, Concerto and so forth. 

Inevitably, the most significant revisions lie 
in the expansion of areas of interest nnd know- 
ledge. Third World music is now grouped 
under just a few large headings - the various 
parts of Asia, Oceania, Latin America - and 
the contributions clearly represent a tour de 
force, even if, for example, a list of Tibetan 
instruments will read to many Westerners like 
an exotic menu (sgra-snyan , pi-wang, rgynd- 
mang, ti-gluig), and the uses to which they are 
put like an oriental fairy tale (“In Tonga, nose 
flutes were used to awaken the king ... in 
Polynesia ... to serenade young women and 
call them out to rendezvous”). Very sensibly, 
“Improvisation" is now written by an ethno- 
musicologist, Bruno Nettl. Substantia] new en- 
tries deal with “Musical Comedy", “Popular 
Music”, “Recording” and “Rock 'n' Roll"; cer- 
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South African Music Encyclopedia 

Volume 1: A-D 

458pp. £20. 019 647998 3 

Volume 2: E-I 

381pp. £21. 0195702859 

Volume 3: J-0 • 

381pp. £21.019570311 1 
Volume 4: P-Z 
520pp. £15.0195703634 
Oxford University Press. 

The publication of the first encyclopaedia ex- 
clusively devoted to the music of South Africa 
is a landmark of South African scholarship. 
The project has undergone a long period of 
gestation and has been subjected to many de- 
lays - the editor's introduction is dated 1979, 
and it was originally envisaged that all four 
volumes would be published by 1982. Whereas 
in South Africa each volume has been brought 
out separately on completion, the encyclo- 
paedia has only recently been published as a 
whole in Britain. 

Perhaps of most interest to British scholars 
are the entries on those British composers 
whose careers terminated in South Africa and 
whose mature work - almost entirely unknown 
in their composers' country of origin - is pre- 
served In South African libraries. Notable 
among these would be W. H. Bell (my own first 
composition teacher) and Erik Chisholm. 
There are also useful entries on South African- 
born composers resident -or till lately resident 
- in Great Britain, Including myself, the late 


Priaulx Rainier, and the late Arnold van Wyk, 
who spent several formative years here before 
his return to South Africa in 1946. On the 
whole, these entries are accurate, serious and 
thoughtful, as are those on the other compos- 
ers whose lives and work fall within the scope 
of this survey. 

The extended section on “Indigenous 
Musics" is capably handled by John Blacking, 
an internationally acknowledged expert in the 
relatively new discipline of ethnomusicology, 
and an inheritor of the pioneering efforts of 
Percival Kirby and Hugh Tracey. The Cape 
Malay Community also has a section to itself, 
as has the work of African composers. What is 
lacking is any but the most perfunctory men- 
tion of the considerable contribution made by 
coloured and black musicians in the field of 
jazz or popular music. As international a figure 
as the brilliantly original jazz pianist Dollar 
Brand (Abdullah Ibrahim), for instance, who 
surely deserves an entry of his own, is dealt 
with briefly under “Urbanized Bantu Music", a 
subsection of the entry on black composers. Is 
this the long arm of apartheid again? 

The South African Music Encyclopedia in- 
cludes entries on the musical histories of va- 
rious cities and towns in the Republic, some pf 
the latter so small as tp make one wonder at the 
reasons for their selection. Would anyone but 
the most earnest local historian be interested in 
the musical history pf Nelspruit, for instance? 
And, if Nelspruit, why not Calvinia, etc? The 
most glaring and mystifying omission of this 
kind, however, is a musical history of Cape 
Town, which must be seen as a serious gap in 
the whole enterprise. 

Anyone brought up in South Africa will find 
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uish himself in Birmingham; Williuil ‘^ feWtt sh Isles. The Library of Con- 
erill, who tried out my own flnthdlii|i have now jomeeJ the British 

with the Cape Town Municipal Oldest H^Meian Cambridge University 
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guished international career at Ihei ^^»noty Library and that of Trln- 
No encyclopaedia can hope lobe.® P^I»n.Inttas way the growing and 
up to date; there has to be a cut-off JKl ™™tnbmton8ofthe American book 
which material for inclusion must hid "Piwmted for the first time 

for a later edition. In the case of die appropriate means, while in 

African Music Encyclopedia thecal-nil JJ“™e, American locations are also 
has in many cases been fixed too early pvei even for British books, 

entries were clearly written as iarbada the project's declared 

The teacher Claude Brown's datiof* staled a 8 ain a ‘ the 

1973 - is not recorded at all. Sod. la Two; 

editorial control undermines conSdtB ipnid, inaeasiogly complete listings of British 
enterprise as a whole. , between 1801 and 1918 in order of 

Photographic illustrations and d®; «M»Jecij, places of Imprint, titles and dates 
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.e„rpo.icyisneeded e Mask SS ^ gft ^ 
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remedied. For the time being IhoHIftT™. ^Pattsons with the pro- 
umes represent, at least, a. hopeful 
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Ref, Bis tapre^oni ts ^ economical, with a simple 
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dramatically: the Bodleian, Cambridge, Trin- 
ity College Dublin and the National Library of 
Scotland (then the Library of the Faculty of 
Advocates), all governed by the same legisla- 
tion, will usually contribute completely new 
records only in so far as other, non-deposit 
books have been added by subsequent acquisi- 
tion. In the United States, the Library of Con- 
gress has come to serve as the national library, 
and Harvard is doubly relevant, not only as the 
largest university library in the country but also 
as one close to a major publishing centre. Yet 
there, copyright deposit was not centralized as 
in Britain, and state libraries played a more 
important part. Moreover, other major pub- 
lishing centres such as New York and Phil- 
adelphia, quite apart from expanding activity 
to the west, are seriously under-represented so 
far in NSTC through its dependence on those 
eastern enclaves. 

Essentially, then, while the motives of 
NSTC are laudable, and we can, as the survey 
is extended, expect to see an increasingly valu- 
able research tool, at present we have for 
America and for England the holdings of eight 
libraries the value of whose contributions 
varies as their accessions legislation - quite 
apart from politics and funds - has varied. 

Yet, despite this, duplication is not as com- 
mon as might be assumed from an examination 
of the archives of the copyright deposit agency. 
Here NSTC appears to be in difficulty. Again, 
the compilers are cautious. It would have been 
impossible to accomplish so much had they 
inspected each book after the manner of most 
other short-title catalogues. It is worth recall- 
ing Jolliffe's statement at the outset, reiterated 
by Alston in 1984: "We need maps before we 
need charts .... Before too long the chart- 
makers of the nineteenth century will be grate- 
ful to NSTC for making their task easier.” Just 
so. But what do the maps look like? In many 
places they are not simply sketchy; they are 
unnecessarily misleading. The series is sold, 
not least, as a finding list, for which it is claimed 
a named series of public catalogues have been 
read. Yet in one sequence of thirteen entries, 
chosen more or less at random among the 
"Anglo-” headings, no less than eight locations 
have been missed for Cambridge University 
Library alone. “Brontfi” has yet to appear; but 
among the “Bell” (Acton, Currer, Ellis) en- 
tries, listing locations for the poems and for the 
novels ostensibly in detail, not a single entry 
for Cambridge appears at all. No one will 
assume from this that none of the sisters’ work 
is represented at Cambridge In any edition be- 
fore 1871, but such omissions add further 
doubt concerning the thoroughness with which 
even catalogues have been read. It may be that 
these holdings will be recorded later, under 
"Bront6", but If so, this is editing of a kind that 
is a disservice to everyone. 

Double entries are commonplace, thanks 
only partly to the idiosyncrasies of library 
catalogues, Thomas Adams, a seventeenth- 
century divine, appears twice over, the same 
odition of his collected works at each point. 
Entries are muddled because of libraries’ dif- 
ferent rules as to describing format or height of 
a volume, thus producing two editions where 
oply one really exists. To compare, for exam- 
ple, Jane Austen entries with David Gilson’s 
bibliography will create only alarm - not so 
much at the acknowledged incompleteness of 
NSTC as at its failure to apply its own prind- 
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a non-Latin senpt . 
in the Bible Section, and other entries are vir- 
tually meaningless: the entire title provided at 
nos 2B18854 and 2B18864 (works by Jeremy 
Beqtham) is “[Russian]”. Nearly 1,100 ballads 
at. TCD are gathered under the form heading 
“Ballads", thanks to the exemplary card cata- 
logue of a large part of the special collections 
there. It is useful to have these; .but the 
Madden and other Irish ballads at Cambridge 
were described in a printed catalogue in 1916, 
and their inclusion here (to say nothing of 
other collections elsewhere) would have given 
a very different picture. To turn to another 
section, a glance at Beethoven- reVeals entries 
for hi$ Work at Newcastle, Harvard ’ana the" 


Library of Congress, but nothing from the 
music catalogues in the other libraries: some 
editorial decision on music is clearly urgent. 

Despite the apparently careful guidelines for 
inclusion laid down, it is by no means clear that 
sufficient thought has been given to what is 
appropriate. In a short-title catalogue which is. 
ostensibly, constructed of entries for published 
entities, it is curious (though no doubt useful to 
some) to find an entry for a single article on 
Jane Austen culled from a magazine (albeit 
with no author named, despite the ease of 
ascertaining that), and to discover elsewhere a 
couple of miscellaneous assortments of ordin- 
ary engraved plates by Blake, and one of Basil 
Montagu's albums that were composed prin- 
cipally of cuttings from seventeenth and 
eighteenth-century editions of works by Fran- 
cis Bacon. Under “Autographs" there lurks an 
autograph album from Philadelphia, now at 
Harvard, which would seem to have no place in 
NSTC at all. 

The project is an unwieldy one, and hardly 
least so in its indexing. Series One ends with a 
volume devoted entirely to a title index of 
books listed in that 1801-1815 survey. Volume 
Five of Series Two indexes Imprints and sub- 
jects in all that has been so far published of the 
survey for 1816-1870: similar indexes are 
promised every five volumes for the rest of 
Series Two. Specialists will also welcome the 
book-trade index included (exceptionally) for 
the entire volume devoted to the Bible. All this 
is invaluable in a project that will take many 
years yet. Despite the new series, the compil- 
ers have not veered from their original, ques- 
tionable decision to use the 1983 Dewey rather 
than a nineteenth-century edition of Dewey 
that would have reflected the content of their 
entries perhaps more appositely. Little can be 
done about that; but much can be done about 
the inconsistent application of the classifica- 
tion scheme (and therefore, here, of subject 
heading) and about its more precise applica- 
tion to, for example, specified areas of the 
United States, or indeed to the treatment of 
European geography. The latter at least is a 
problem to all users of Dewey; but neither of 
the usual solutions has been applied here. 

NSTC is In many ways a valuable and admir- 
able project - more, perhaps, so far for its 
indexing than for the coverage of libraries. It is 
a project to be encouraged; but it is one that in 
its careless surveying of what it claims to have 
included Is both laying up tasks that will have to 
be repeated later with great labour, and mis- 
leading those who wish to use materials now. It 
is suffering from too little editorial inspection 
in the later stages of compilation. At present it 
fails unhappily between the expectations 
aroused by the expected control of a short-title 
catalogue project run with conventional stan- 
dards, and the merits and disadvantages of 
a simple union catalogue. Readers should 
approach with suspicion, and librarians will 
certainly wonder about the length of their 
purses. This spring saw the launch of the 
Chadwyck-Healey microfiche series The 
Nineteenth Century (described by H. R. 
Woudhuysen in the TLS, February 27). 
Perhaps inevitably, attention here has been 
paid so far more to the fiches themselves than 
to the implications of the project for retrospec- 
tive bibliography: microform publishing is 
familiar, and questions naturally present them- 
selves in the traditional mould of debate on 
what is or is not to be included. Unlike, pre- 
sumably, NSTC, the project does not aim at 
completeness, and for marketing reasons it 
certainly does not aim at the same linguistic, 
' geographical or cultural coverage. But associ- 
ated with it is a programme to compile cata- 
logue records to MARC standards for all 
books Included in the series. This is an innova- 
tion for most microform publications, and it is 
one that will eventually have a massive effect 
on nineteenth-century bibliography and lib- 
rary catalogues as increasing numbers of these 
records become available on networks such as 
BLAISE and RUN. In such a context, one can 
only wonder about NSTC* shelf life in its pre- 
sent form, and Jiow one project might help the 
other. 

1 PostAtiE: Inland IKp Abroad 2Xp. 
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Study Abroad 1987-1988 
The standard reference 
work-details of 3,700 study 
programmes in 124 countries, plus 
financial assistance available, 
admission procedures, fees and 
cost-of- living. 

ISBN 92 3 002337 X £10.25 

World Directory of Social Science 
Institutions 

Particularly useful for social science 
researchers and academics, 
librarians, documentalists and 
university students-contains 
Information on 1,931 active 
institutions In 104 countries. 

ISBN 92 3 002358 2 £15.00 

World List of Social Science 
Periodicals 

Comprehensive information on all 
social science periodicals published 
both in developed and developing 
countries. 

ISBN 92 3 002442 2 £15.00 

UNESCO Statistical yearbook 1986 
Data from 200 member states 
giving information on laws, 
regulations and statistics in 
educational, scientific and cultural 
life and activities. 

ISBN 92 3 002445 7 '£48.00 

UNESCO Statistical Digest 
- Key statistics on a country-by- 
country basis in the fields of 
education, science and technology, 
culture and communication. 

ISBN 92 3 002446 5 £530 

Index Itenslatlonum 
A bibliographical catalogue of some 
43,000 translated books published 
in 1981 In 55 member states. 

Entries are arranged by country, 
and then by subject within each 
country. 

ISBN 92 3 002440 6 £48.00 

Fishes of the NE Atlantic and 
Mediterranean 

Three volumes, covering over 1,000 
species of more than 200 families 
presented with keys, line drawings 
and diagnoses In terms of what Is 
known of their habitat, preferences, 
food, production and geographical 
distribution. 

Volume 1 ■ 

ISBN 92 3 002215 2 
Volume 2 

ISBN 92 3 002308 6 
Volume 3 

ISBN 92 3 002309 4 £37.50 

Further Information on UNESCO 
publications is available from: 

HMSO (PC16), 51 Nine Elms Lane, 
London SW8 5DR 
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Perching or patrolling 


Mark Ridley 


J. A. SCOTT 

The Butterflies of North America 
583pp. Stanford University Press. £4‘J.5(t. 
0 HI M 7 I2U5H 


By 1710. when John Ray published his Historia 
inveaonnn. most of the British butterflies were 
•already known, but if was not until half a cen- 
tury later that (he first North American species 
were described - Linnaeus described eighteen 
species, no doubt working with tatty and well- 
travelled specimens. The North American 
butterfly fauna lias now been well known for 
years, and Scott's book is a synthesis which 
contains no taxonomic novelties. He discusses 
the whole North American fauna, which he 
accounts at 679 species (for comparison, there 
are perhaps 17.750 butterfly species in the 
world, and the Collins guide for Britain and 
Europe lists 380 species): but he has to include 
some doubtful or rare migrants to reach 679. 
The 88 butterfly, for instance (so called be- 
cause the pattern of pigmentation on the hind 

Rat rankings 

David W. Macdonald 

ANDERS DJARVALL and ST AFFAN ULLSTROM 
The Mammals of Britain and Europe 
240pp. Crooni Helm. £15.95. 

0709932685 


The Spotted souslik has almost no trace of 
external ears, a deficit that makes it look ex- 
tremely silly. This lack results from an ancestry 
committed to lifelong burrowing beneath the 
steppes of Northern Romania. The Balkan 
snow vole used to be known by the generic 
naaie Dolomys, which translates roughly from 
the Greek as deceptive-looking mouse. In- 
deed, it is so deceptive that since a bjief 
appearance in Yugoslavia sixty years ago (fol- 
lowing its discovery as a fossil in Hungary in 
1898) it has disappeared completely. The Des- 
man rat is also deceptively named, since it is 
not a rat, but an insectivore from the reaches of 
the river Dnieper. It has an extraordinary snor- 
kel attached to the end of its elongated snout. 
These three creatures are among almost two 
hundred species of European mammals -most 
of which most people have never heard of- and 
Anders. Bjarvqll and Staffan Ullstrom do a 
great service by bringing them.to the public eye 
in this abundantly illustrated and lively text. 

On the principle. that the fewer people who 
possess a piece of knowledge, the more impor- 
tant it must be, mammal afiefonados are an 
Slice among naturalists. After all, the country- 
side is' littered with those who can Tell a chiff- 
chaff from' a unllow warbler, but how many 
people know • a Bechsteln’s ' bat from a 
Brandt’s? Better stll], think of the kudos of 
spatting the difference between an Alpine pine 
voleand a Common pine Vole (they, along with 


wing clearly depicts the number 88 - or 89 in 
(lie specimen illustrated by Scott), is a tropical 
species which has been recorded three limes in 
Florida, but. Scott concedes, “these seem to be 
airplane imports from S. Amcr.. not natives". 

The hook contains a Klfl-pagc introduction 
to butterfly biology, keys (the subfamilial or 
tribal level) for caterpillars, chrysalises and 
adults, and an individual entry for each spe- 
cies. There are range maps and colour photo- 
graphs (not paintings) of ail the. adults and of 
some caterpillars and eggs. The general intro- 
duction is. I think, unnecessarily long: Scott 
tries to write for the general reader and in- 
cludes much elementary biology (the mechan- 
ism of insect flight and of heredity, for exam- 
ple); hut he covers it too briefly for the begin- 
ner and it is useless for everyone else. He 
should have concentrated on butterflies. 

The entry on each species contains notes on 
identification, food plants, life-history and re- 
productive habits - useful information when 
looking for butterflies because reproduction is 
the main purpose, and activity, of their adult 
lives. In some species, males “perch" on well- 
siluatcd look-outs and fly out to inspect any 
fluttering passers-hy. In others, males “patrol'’ 


Bavarian pine voles, Tatra pine voles and 
Liechtenstein's pine voles, are all identical in 
appearance and habits, so only those with a 
sharp eye for karyotypes can distinguish the 
Alpine species with its forty-eight chromo- 
somes from the Common form with fifty-two 
or fifty-four). 

The mammals of Britain and Europe count 
among their number not only the obscure and 
the indistinguishable, but also the dramatic 
and the awesome. There are Polar bears, 
bison, and whales; there are lynx, walrus and 
wolverine; mongoose. Musk oxen and Monk 
seal. This book includes every one of them 
(along with one interloping marsupial, the 
Red-Necked wallaby). Almost every species is 
attractively depicted with Ullstram’s colour 
illustrations, often in an Informative pose or 
situation. Furthermore, inset maps of Western 
Europe indicate the broad geographical range 
of each species. The length of text associated 
with each species varies in proportion to the 
information available, but Is generally lucid 
and interesting. The Continental reader might 
complain that a combination of the authors' 
nationality and market forces lead to a pre- 
ponderance of examples drawn from Sweden 
and Britain (but such a quibbler will take com- 
fort that the existence of White-toothed shrews 
in the British Isles is omitted). This is an attrac- 
tive book which contains enough to sustain 
most enthusiasts while enthusing most amateurs. 

Algirdas Knystautas’ The Natural History of 
the USSR (224pp. Century Hutchinson. 
£14.95. 0 7126 1401 X) includes an account of 
the country's physical geography and climate, 
maps Illustrating its geology and a survey, of 
each of' the natural regions and its wildlife. 
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Borrowing and lending 


the general area used by the species and fly up 
to all moving objects that attract them. Their 
eyesight is imperfect, and males will approach 
quite inappropriate species, sexes and indi- 
viduals. and even crude experimental models. 
LFnreceptive females, however, can quickly 
deni with unwanted suitors: “Female . . . Col- 
iadinae and Pierinae [the white butterflies] are 
distinguished by the unique, complex scent 
lobes on the abdomen; mated females display 
these lobes to repel other males.” Their close 
relative the Dismorphiinae lack the lobes: 
■‘instead, they keep the abdomen between the 
closed wings, thereby preventing the male 
from joining. They may also fly vertically.** 
Scott also includes his observations on the 
problem of which sex flies, and which is towed, 
when a mating couple is disturbed. The sub- 
ject, although of obscure importance, has re- 
currently fascinated lepidopterists. During the 
First World War. the rooms of the Entomolo- 
gical Society of London heard Carpenter and 
Puulton discuss this matter, and pass grave 
motions that lepidopterists must in future be 
less slapdash, and more accurately record 
whicli sex is the leading partner in the circumst- 
ances. For a century, blinking entomologists, 

Drawing flame 

John R. G. Turner 

DOB GIBBONS 

Dragonflies and Damselflles of Britain and 
Northern Europe 

144pp. Country Life. £12.95 (paperback, 

£7.95). 

U 600 3584 1 (I 
MICHAEL CHINERY 

Collins Guide to (he Insects of Britain and 
Western Europe 

320pp. Collins. £10.95 (paperback, £6.95). 
0002191709 

The days of sticking pins through insects - so 
thqt, as B. F. Pinkerton cynically explained to 
Cio-Cio-San, they shall not escape-are merci- 
fully coming to an end. The field guides now 
being produced aim at the identification of the 
insect alive, in its natural posture, and perhaps 
even on the wing. 

Dragonflies and Damselflies of Western 
Europe uses photographs of the living insects: 
the naturalist will.be able to identify many 
species in the field without disturbing them. 
Anyone. who wants to be really sure of the 
identification will still need to carry a net, a 
hand-lens and one of the works for specialists, 
but with delicate fingers ought to be able to 
release the captive relatively un traumatized 
afterwards. The only way to tackle some of the 
faster dragonflies is with a pair of binoculars 
and a set of field-skills allied to those of the 
bird-watcher. . 
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LITERATURE AND CRITICISM 


Shirley Chew 


iiwMH. WILDE, JOY HOOTON mid BARRY 
01M 


witli notebook in one hand, have sciertfe- 
poked at coupled butterflies, and nowa S 
the facts arc out. Of the five butterfly 
m Papilionidae '‘females generally flvJjw 
mating pair is startled”; in Pieridae-ifu^' 

mg pair is disturbed, the male nearly JStotQfai Companion to Australian 

fiie^towmg the female who dangles ta'ittfilure . D 

in Hesperidac it is the female again J „w> Oxford University Press. £31). 
Nymphnlidae and Lycaenidae the dif£! JW2J39 

subgroups are more variable. What IS 

cance these observations have I do mu S , , , . 

but ihe shade of Carpenter should Hbmy ° ! Am!ra,w " 

peace h| j»iby Leonie Kramer, was predominantly 

Scott describes his book as a natural to *** " fllh “f taSk ° f 1 revaluation placing 
and field guide. It is, I fear, too large J3 ^ “ the “5°?“ 
use. but it is a valuable reference worS * wnlerS “ P t0 ,fl * P "f nt ’ m “ ,e 
entomological library. It is not unioue 2 jts of fiction, drama and poet ry. The Ox- 
Scott should have told his blurb-SrS iCmimha to Australian Literature is a 


entomological library. It is not 18 

Scott should have told his blurb-writer in 4 f 

bibliographer about the simil.rbook"w“ ™ k ' ■“ de ? * °, f “ “ ,' hC 

W. H. Howe. The Butterflies of Nonh Anil sol reader as weiras to slutients of A «si ra- 
(1975). I only wish Scott could hawS ' 6inl " re - H* defin.UQns °r "ai.thor and 
references to his authorities and HmS «“»* ork are designedly broad so as to 
synonyms of the formal namtirfrafeu 1*. for example, hrstonans, critics and 

absence has already caused me diKid md lter r «P=«*«= 
have tried lo collate his information will, L ««enc™pas "the Itlerary, historical 
But it is a book to welcome, not jJ* ic*inl contests Mthm which Australian 
a b out " ^fanand their works can be placed such as 

I my journals, the cinema, the Australian 
£8, even the Turf. 

As uiiglit be expected, there are substantial 
3r«onthe major literary figures, and while 
: i emphasis falls on biographical and pub- 
Bob Gibbons has provided an excellent ij information, care has also been taken to 
troduction on the natural history, life-qcii Bale each author’s achievement. Thus our 
and biology of dragonflies, which ought (ol is drawn to the well-crafted natural- 
much to help their conservation: many spw K dHenry Lawson, the restless symbolism 
are now th reate ned by the drainage of thi*a ^topher Brennan, the “verbal bril- 
Innds and ponds in which they breed Hi °f Christina Stead, the “sensuality and 

book is a “best buy” for the general nalu&t *^1 detachment” of A. D. Hope, the 
! have always been irritated by the sundri i wan .' creative energy” of Patrick White 
moth and butterfly books which expect oreli ■('he intense, searching lyricism of Judith 
kill and spread out the insect to examine Ai %-lfthe critical appraisals hold no sur- 
concealed parts of the wings before identify ^ fay betray no falterings either, since 
it: always the pictures were of dried S|tauKS established views have been in- 

Collins’s new version of their Guide to Adt 

sects of Britain and Western Europe by MicM it limes, because more open-ended , 

Chinery has finally broken Ihe mould: entries on .the younger generation of 

paintings are mostly of naturally posedinsfitj, who started to make a reputation for 

gi ving the reader an insight into the extraonte Mws in the late 1960s and the 19708- 
ary beauty of their camouflage patterns.*^ Zwieky, David Malouf, 

are negated or disrupted when the winpa ®"Jilace-Crabbe; Judith Rodriguez, Les 
spread in a preserved specimen. Most Peter Carey, to mention a few. While 
come in for this naturalistic treatmeid. a writers have published new work 

while only a small proportion of the lOO.W **7. the cut-off date for this Oxford Con i- 
species of insect found in Western Europe' £#Bthe end of 1983 .and titles such as The 
portrayed, the book will give an opprcG®* "Nflii, The Amorous Cannibal and Illy- 
identification of most of those largereodroot 

spectacular ones which are liable to cob* 1 |\ ■ - , . ' # 

Maiming the mother tongue 

crawlies which are not insects, and l ^ 
imagine even a professional who woum® "T" . - 

want to hove this book dose at ha™; 11 WlWeizU 



"Captain Curlay prepares to lnter\'ene“, by Thomas Baines, taken from Thomns Baines and the North Australian Expedition hv Russell Rnnldon 
(160pp. Collins. £20. 0002175452). 
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near when bibliophiles will star! eollecffll ^MWA THIONG^ 
Collins field guides os works of art. J - ' 


whacker are naturally not included. 

Least helpful perhaps are the short entries 
conveying no more than a biographical detail 
or two about the author and a list of his or her 
published writings. This group, however, turns 
out some curiosities. We learn, for instance, 
that long before he began to express the more 
mystic side of his personality under the 
pseudonym of Fiona Macleod, William Sharp 
had written poems about Australia, the fruit of 
o visit made in 1876; that Anne Baxter, the 
American actress, is the author of Intermis- 
sions, an autobiographical account of the three 
years she spent in the Barrington Tops area of 
New South Wales; that Zane Grey’s An 
American . Angler in Australia helped to 
promote world interest in Australian game 
fishing. 

The language items are among the best en- 
tries. Australian English grew out of the need 
to name and fill a vast, alien landscape, and its 
vitality and resourcefulness are evident from 


its generous borrowings, its adaptation to in- 
digenous uses of words belonging to the parent 
form and other national varieties, its invention 
of lively vocabulary and idioms. Not surpri- 
singly, the borrowings from Aboriginal - for. 
example, kangaroo, dingo, waratah, cooee, 
billabong, corroboree - relate in the main to 
natural features and to (he culture of the first 
inhabitants. Terms already familiar in British 
English were variously transformed once they 
were introduced into the new environment. 
"Squatter”, for example, turned respectable in 
the Australia of the 1840s and, casting off its 
original reference to a convict who settled on 
unoccupied land, acquired the non-pejorative 
meaning of “grazier" or “pastoralist”. 
“Bushranger”, on the other hand, ceased to 
denote an official employed to -work in the 
unsettled, forested areas of the Colony, and 
came to mean a runaway convict or outlaw in 
hiding in the bush. Today, it has the general 
sense of a manipulative or exploitative person. 
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European Raptors by R- F. Porter 
leagues, has p fine reputation as aboj« 
recognition skills, but the new GoU, P 
offers a broader treatment' in P ltlV1 .rfo 
histories and in extending cove rageW. - 
western Palaearctic’s forty-six spw ^ 
book falls into three P aft9< Several 
toiry chapters explore the biology 0 

. . , . prey and their bitter-sweet relations* 1 

i. . Then follows the main tejft 

• ••■!■/ , • account of each' species, with 

Birds of prey, from the largest eagle to the maps. status and trends in each county* 
smallest falcon, pose especially difficult prob- ments, breeding, diet and sd forth- ^ 
lenis of identification,- Even within a species, is illustrated with over 180 photograp^ 
plumage can. vary markedly and flight silhoii- . in colour, and of uniformly excelled 
ettes Seem endlessly malleable. 1 Learning one's The final section on identification ^ 

Wfiy SrpUnd ; Europe’s “thirty-eight raptors, points of plumage , proportions* 

ca ** s f° f 8 special degree of applica- etc, and accomplished moncchro PJ 

....... • - by BJa[?ie Be ^, depict .the 

diagnostic features fata' a 
;l*- i ^ i 1 •■.j ’- ■: , The text has apparently 
against multipje 6dds. Many species are $dil. •; in translation from the Dana[»‘ 

formidable man-niade ; pressures, Ihe' Buzzard is described os' . 
^Mn.ting and. habitat loss. ... the Islands of Fiores a . rtd , ^Slnll« 
r !i H . n Ftrtopc are tackling' many Osprey is tr » breed in “Shed®?.:. ^ 


Lt? l ^ at f he literature 

fhoiild be written in its own lari- 
q ^° u (Dust wonder why the pre- 
of contemporary. African litera- 
iAabuj n,n ^ fl ^^hi French, Portuguese 


announced in a statement which opens the 
book. 

Even in colonial days, Africans wrote liter- 
ary works in African languages. But such 
works have always remained outside the main- 
stream of official culture, . Among Africa s 
post-independence writers, several others pre- 
ceded Ngugi In writing hi their mother tongues. 
The best known of these was the late Okot 
p’Bitek whose works, including his famous 
Song of Lawtno, were composed in Acholi, 
and then translated by him into English. . 

In a poignant passage, Ngugi recounts how 
he was wooed by a village woman who said 
“We hear you have a lot of education and that 
you write books. Why don’t you and others of 


Elites- with their kings and chiefs and courtiers 
and title-holdeis and notables - had absolutely 
nothing to do with the creation of orature and 
literature in African languages, or with their 
survival to this day. This misleading bit of 
Marxist class hagiography aside, Ngugi’s book 
remains Invaluable as an African intellectual’s 
account of his withdrawal from the Eurocentric 
culture of the nep-colonial state in which he 
was nurtured. 


Like other languages, Australian English is 
rich in derogatory terms for strangers and out- 
siders. In this century, “pom” or “pommie” is 
widely used to denote an immigrant or visitor 
from England, but in the nineteenth century 
many more colourful expressions were to 
hand: “colonial experiencer”, “remittance 
man", "new chum". Out of regional prejudice 
came “Vandemoninn" to mean a person from 
Tasmania, once Vnn Diemen's Land, or an 
ex-convict from the island. “Gumsucker" was a 
resident of Victoria, and “sandgroper” is still 
used to refer to a person from Western Austra- 
lia. since in the eyes of the Easterner the West 
is infertile territory. But perhaps there is no 
word so succinctly abusive as “rock-chopper", 
which Edmund Campion has used in the title of 
his collection of essays, Rock-Choppers: 
Growing up Catholic In Australia. Derived 
from the initials RC. it is also a Protestant 
reference to Irish-Australian Catholic convict 
origins. 

A firm grasp of history and its vital rela- 
tionship with the present lies behind entries on 
general topics such as "Transportation" , “War 
Literature” and "Criticism", and their meticu- 
lous cross-references which open up numerous 
lines of inquiry throughout the volume. Th us it 
is possible to move from an account of the 
painter Sidney Nolan lo Ihe Ned Kelly story 
and further on again to “Folk-Song and Bal- 
lad” and “Bush ranging in Australian Litera- 
ture"; or to begin very early on in the alphabet 
with “Aboriginal in Australian Literature” and 
to be led to a consideration of some of the 
forces which have gone into the making of 
modern Australian literature. 
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-Mind presents the fun- your kind. give some of that education to the 
k faeries of campaigns to village? We don’t want the whole amount; just 

(tianifested in a little of it. and a little of your lime. Ha 
to W 4n which Ngugi wa yielding to that appeal landed him m jail and 

fvfe? Reading part, for which exile. Other African writers have been jatledj- 
and forced Lntb exile In for interventions in political disputes and for 
the book tell hoty and being associated with coups but Ngugi was 
it^Sy^^pa^enf at the University probably the first to be jailed by an African 
placed with a Department of ' government for his use of an African language 
insfoad of British , to produce a play for an f d, ® n “' .. 

■J “ W centre of instruction. They The kiqd of conversion Ngugi chronicles in 
and inconclusive, his books. shows that, even in the face ot 

Afnwnization to the liter- • official hostility, African writers can catalyse 
j^ncuiumr»fYk--vu.:'. . . - . . from colonial language 

by campaigns to change 
educational criteria, but also by budding up a 
body of w0rk* in African languages that the 
state cannot continue to ignore- ■ • 

Ngugi’s presentation of the case suffers from 
a romanticization of the peasantry. K is as If 
African culture, is ?n exclusively WJ; 

One Wprtdeia )v)j?ther, ; the ( tradition? 


* school system of the transformation fre 

^tDPhign? to Africanize literature, not only by 
RIL- TevelsMhe. Kenya 
theatre in the ; 

The essays also 
(guided by die 
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Amid the numerous books occasioned by the 
450lh anniversary of Erasmus’s death in 1536, 
Anne Reeve’s edition of the Annotations on 
the New Testament: The Gospels stands out, 
not because of an abundance of innovative 
theses, but rather because it provides (he basis 
and point of departure for all future studies of 
the development of Erasmus's thought. The 
long and impressive history of Erasmus bio- 
graphies from Johan Huizinga to James Tracy 
and Cornells August ijn will have to be scrut- 
inized and adjusted in the light of this 
momentous advance in Erasmus research. 

In February 1516, Erasmus published, on 
two of Froben’s presses in Basle, the Novum 
hmnunentum, of which one part contained . in 
twoojlumns, the Greek text and his own Latin 
version of the New Testament, the other part 
his Annotationes, intended to explain his de- 
viations from the traditional Vulgate. In six 
months of intensive proof-reading and exten- 
sive correcting, Erasmus did what publishers 
always fear most, namely, tripled the size of his 
Annotationes, The first edition, of 1,200 
copies, was completed just in time for the 
book fair at Frankfurt on March 23. Though 
Erasmus dedicated the work to Pope Leo X, he 
realized quite clearly that this publication 
would seem to “tinker with the sacred text 
itself’; academic theology, liturgical prayers 
and medieval hymns had been based on the 
hallowed Latin version for over a thousand 
years. 

As with so much of the humanist achieve- 
ment north of the Alps, the idea for this daring 
enterprise can be traced back to Italy. In the 
summer of 1504, Erasmus had by chance dis- 
covered in a monastic library in Louvain a 
manuscript of the annotations of Lorenzo. 
Valla, who wanted to lay the foundation for an 
original translation into Larin of the Greek 
New Testament on a sounder grammatical 
basis. Early in the next year, Erasmus pub- 
lished Valla’s findings, in Paris, with a chal- 
lenging preface designed to counter the ex- 
pected attack by the theologians: “The whole 
enterprise of translating the Scriptures is the 
task of the philologists. It is by no means 
absurd that in certain things Jethro knows 
more than Moses.” If today we find it a matter 
of course that solid philology must underlie 
sound interpretation of ail texts, whether holy 
of. profane, then at least in this respect 
Erasmus’s voice has not been silenced. When 
Erasmus carried out Valla’s plan ten years 
later, he knew he would encounter furious re- 
action. In four major revisions - the last one 
. completed a year before his death - Erasmus, 
had to give account for his changes, confronted 
ai he was with an ever more strident critique. 

By carefully distinguishing and designating 
the different chronological Layers of that part 
of the Annotations which coaceqxs the' four 
; Gospels, Dr Reeve allows us For the first tlrfje 
to frace the development of this debate, arid to 
weigh the merits of arguments and counter- 
arguments. Additions and deletions in the suc- 
cess ive editions ofl 53 9, 1522, 1527 and finally 
1535 show the precise courseof Erasmus’s bat-' 
tie- with what he cplls “the dumb scholastic 
theologians .who believe that innovation is 
heresy’’. But far more becomes visible now 
: that we are in a position to read the Aimota 
tioni with a firm grasp! of, Ihdir . historic*] 
sequence. From the very outset, Erasmus was 
himself dissatisfied with what he had produced 
in such great haste., and simultaneously with 
theconipletion of his formidable seven-volume 
. edition of the works of Jerome. He continued 
to search for better. Greek manuscripts and to 
ponder single clauses and concepts in the New 
. Testament, criticizing himself nearly as sharply 
as. his opponents. 

■ Beyond the debate about textual variants, 
we see Erasmus reacting to the ever- widening : 
giilf that was to separate the. two major re- 
Itefous traditions in the sclplpip,, 

j-^ferrm ;ly^| 


ment. anil while - so far as I can see - com- 
pletely i voiding any mention of the name 
Martin Luther, he shows himself concerned, 
increasingly after 1522, that the true Christian 
tradition was being subverted by what he calls 
“rebellion''. Convinced that the stupidity of 
the scholastics was matched by the blind fer- 
vour of the reformers, he could describe his 
own position as "under fire at once from 
the two strongholds at each side". In 1522, 
Erasmus inserts in his comment on Matthew 
1 1 : 30 - “my burden is light" - that there is now 
only one hope left for alleviating the misery of 
Christianity: a general council. Those scholars 
who hail Erasmus as a radical pacifist, on the 
basis of his early anti-war writings, will find 
significant the compromise of 1527 in his ex- 
planation of Luke 22: 36 -“let him who has no 
sword buy one" - "I do not want Co deny the 
princes their right to mnke war. provided this is 
done in a Christian way" (motto Christiane 
geratur)] 

It is therefore quite appropriate that M. A. 
Screech, in his substantial and eloquent intro- 
duction, characterizes the Annotations as “a 
kind of spiritual and scholarly diary" - which 
future biographers will have to read in parallel 
with the invaluable edition of Erasmus's letters 
by P. S. and H. M. Allen (Oxford, 1906-47). 
Since the now dated Leiden edition of the 
Opera Omnia presents the Annotations only in 


Devoutly dissatisfied 


their final 1535 version, scholars have hitherto 
been unable to see at what points Erasmus 
corrected himself or yielded to criticism, where 
he fell he had been too daring, and where he 
tobk a firm stand, fending off revisionism till 
the end. When Screech goes on to argue that, 
since the longest note Erasmus ever excised 
was blatantly antisemitic, we have here proof 
of a change in his attitude towards the Jews, he 
is certainly right in calling attention to the 
omissions; there is no doubt in my mind that we 
learn as much from the excisions as from the 
additions to the Annotations. 

Traditionally, Renaissance scholarship has 
found the significance of Erasmus’s New 
Testament in his publication of the Greek text. 
It is quite clear from the Annotations them- 
selves, however, that for Erasmus the Greek 
“original" is only the point of departure for his 
real concern, the new Latin translation, which 
must be supported by documentary evidence 
and defended. But there are also other crucial 
questions for which Anne Reeve’s edition 
allows an answer, one of which deserves spe- 
cial mention. In the catalogue for the Erasmus 
exhibition at the Historisches Museum in Basle 
(April 26- September 7, 1986), one item (C13) 
is confidently described as a single page of the 
“Erste Neutibersetzung”, supposedly the bold 
first draft by Erasmus, made in England well 
before the first Basle edition. It is this version 


which Henri Gibaud published as Vn i . j M aae 490 

^^thershock wouJdfollow”). but th»t 

New i. has been frcm P I e “ f 

this “firs, version^ LS? ES"** T*™* » *“* w ! 11 foU “"' ???*" 
lion system of % 4 eceatingene.es is unmtstakable 

New Testament ■ ThJrl , behaviourists sometimes contribute 

— her ^ whe " they 

"Neuubersetzung", which mav2 * Ifcfflri* s*P"8 that “methmg p'eases 
- - s _ _ c _. ay . WeU Prove toll w makes them angry and are embarras- 


be identical with the version of 1519 . 
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he nvniinhip ail ■ ^ wi0 sooe iitW and young behaviourists find them- 

“ hs fes '12 L'° ' ht * SSEiUfc, freely about their 
n EPri/v.c 8 , historical perspecibt, because those who have misunder- 
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In the interest nf complete Ammuiem: j| n general, the more subtle the state 
eyesight , the original ampte foUo^eshMldbei tf'='^» d ''=«age in turning to the 

unErasmian, because unEump™,^*^ “ n ' Weever 


the tradition of British Erasm^ Sf ^ ?! TuZ w'*" 8 ; 
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Caspar Schwenckfeld is unique among the 
early Protestants who broke with the visible 
Qiurches of the Reformation, and who never 
joined any of the Anabaptist groups, in having 
started a community which lasts to this day. 
The Schwenckfelders were involved with va- 
rious pietist movements in the seventeenth 
century, particularly with the Hermhutters 
and the mystical followers of Jacob Boehme, 
and a.sizeable part of the community survived 
in Silesia until the nineteenth century. Another 
group of Schwenckfelders left Europe ip 1734 
and, with the financial assistance of the Dutch 
Anabaptists, made their way to the New. 
World, settling in Pennsylvania, where their 
descendants devote much of their considerable 
fortune to subsidizing research on their- 
founder and the. publication of his works. The 
resilience of the community is all the more 
remarkable since Schwenckfeld, disenchanted 
with terrestrial Churches, always deplored the 
foundation of sects. 

; In 1519, ai the age, of thirty, Caspar 

; Schwenckfeld von Ossig was converted from 
being an indifferent and anticlerical Catholic 
into; a fervent Protestant: He was a valuable 
acquisition fQr the cause of the Reformation: a 
member 6f a noble and iUustrious family of 
Silesia* a man of wealth and influence. He.had 
served at the court of two local princes, and ; 
subsequently joined that of Friedrich If vpn 
Uegnitz, the most powerful ruler, in the area. 
In his early years as a Protestant, Schwenckfeld 
did all he could for Lutheranism. He. started, to 
evangelize his, own estates, abolishing a hum-. 

- bet of Cpthojic cerenjonie s in the parish Chur- 1 1 
chesj.he encouraged the- fomrittioq' of thbse 
Bibfe-studying immunities which': later. be-'. 
carnet he core of the movement associated with, 1 
pis name; and He Successfully pressed tHepuJb 
of .Uegnitz to establish , Protbsiahtfim^irt : 
Silesia. ' *.Y- 

. Schwenckfeld had received a -humanist 
education in'Gernian universities aridihrougjv 
out his life he .j&fa'red the tendency ofErasrriU$ ; 

Anri fhn Itifw tl.'. _ v. 


means of spreading the Protestant faith, and 
one of the reasons for his disappointment with 
Lutheranism was the persistent ignorance of 
the clergy. He also came to disagree with 
Luther over the Eucharist, and his dissatis- 
faction was intensified by a journey to Wiiten- 
berg in 1525, when Luther perceived the sub- 
versive elements in Schwenckfeld’s teaching. 

Schwenckfeld opposed Luther by drawing a 
clear distinction between the outer and inner 
Eucharist. Maintaining that the mystery of 
communion entailed the ascent of the believer, 
rather than the descent of Christ into the sub- 
stances of bread and wine, he revealed the first 
signs of his later Christology. The central point 
of his doctrine was to be an ever greater stress 
on the divine nature of Christ, which led to the 
unorthodox denial that Christ had ever been a 
creature - although Schwenckfeld continued 
to argue ingeniously that he had indeed been 
human. Schwenckfeld’s dispute with Luther 
about the Eucharist was the first step in a pro- 
gressive dismissal of the sacraments, pf the 
necessity of a clergy and,, ultimately, of any 
visible Church. He proclaimed a Stills land, 
whereby he and his followers refrained from 
taking communion until the Reformation 
should satisfy their requirements. Such a decis- 
ion marked Schwenckfeld as a heretic among 
the Protestants, and, in 1529, he left forever a 
Silesia where the election of the Archduke Fer- 
dinand as King of Bohemia had produced an 
alliance between Catholics and Lutherans, and 
where men like Schwenckfeld, who could not 
be regarded as either. Were condemned. 

The last part of Schweiickfeld’s life - he died 
in Ulm in 1561 - was Spent wandering through 
.Germany , As he travelled, he encountered the 
many victims of Protestant and Catholic in- 
tolerance. He sympathized with, but could n ot 
join, the Anabaptists. He was influenced by, 
the Spanish physician Michael Servetus, who 
was later burnt in Calvin’s Geneva for his views 
on the Trinity. He became an intimate friend of 
the German ‘‘spiritualist’’ Sebastian Franck, 
and Ms circle of ’ correspondents extended 
throughout Northern Europe. The champion 
of a highly individual form of Chrisitan- 
tty., a dauntless defender of toleration 
Schweqckfeld was a prolific wrifer and an able' 
exploiter £f the Printing press. He acquired a 
growing number of followers. Quarrelling With 
, the^rojesiastical authorities; he found bi 5 most 
enthusiastic supporters, who iiiciuded a.re- 
|H^rkably h|gh proportion al; women, Ip the 
JPP® r tanks df sociefy/aipoag'prospei'bus mer- - . 
Qnaqts, magistrates: ieburtiers 


enterprise returned to British shores. ... ... . . . 

H Something of the sort seems to have 

' ciime of the first use of words to describe 
. flaks. The first person who said, "I’m 
' wi’ borrowed a word meaning "choke” 

demites, which caused such anxiety to ik '^ e • ( ^ n S er > “anguish" and "anxi- 
Reformed Churches. ? *’d»come from another word that meant 

In Caspar Schwenckfeld, Reluctant RaM muc ^ Uke lhe e ^ ect 

His Life to 1540 , R. Emmet McUughh ; ^‘he bodily state the word was used 
emphasizes his subject’s early Lutheran*' wor ^ s ^ or feelings seem to 

and shows how gradual his abandonment «f metaphors, and it is significant 

Luther was. McLaughlin, who is thoron*^ w^nrfer has always been from public to 
acquainted with Schwenckfeld’s volumiiwa seems to have originated as 

output, is convincing in this, and hh bool : a feeling, 

would be of still greater use had he contlmai, «»■»« need to use the names of feelings 
the life beyond 1540. His treatment C Erectly to the public events. In- 
Schwenckfeld’s personality, on the other bad, ^ was fln 8 r y”> we ca n say, “I 

is disappointing. There have been few worts' ?^ s,ruc “ him ” What was felt was an 
on Schwenckfeld in English and il is unfortuo-; ,0 . strike rather than striking, but 

ate that this intriguing Silesian Bobkn»S™J l,m “ l > roust have been much the 
should not be introduced to the to report what we feel is to 

speaking world with greater elegance. T°wii^^^* a “ttmg that is likely to generate the 
that Schwenckfeld’s restraint "tends to besiarg* 1 Ml. After reading Chapman’s trans- 
an air of unreality about the man arid for the first time, Keats re- 
writings, something like watching a fe felt “like some watcher of the 

television scene with the sound t«med ofTjr 1 "■* ® new planet swims into his ken”, 
hardly the best way of capturing the cornoaW'Wier for his readers to feel what on 
ation of piety and worldliness which ragg^rwould feel upon discovering a now 
Schwenckfeld so attractive to his contempofm^ . what Keats felt upon reading the 

The Anabaptist heritage is really that we can make direct 

cult to cope with. Ever since the what other people feel through 

century, assembled under the leade em p a thy . Sympathy seems to be 
Menno Simons and his successors, the j aiqful feelings; we sympathize 

descendants of the first Anabaptists ha ve gp g who has lost a fortune but not 
quired a justifiable reputation for their -has made 

ian way of life and their rejection ofw wffi 
Yet a religious community which has 
vated governments with its members’ re 

bear arms was directly involved, at ... — — 

ning of its history, in one of the most s^gJ^yP^jcfaUacy. What we feel of Lear’s 
ary episodes of the time - the rise and 8 e what we feel in a raging storm. 

■ 1534-5 of the Anabaptist'kingdom ofMQD^^E^.W* empathy seem to.be effects of 
that New Jerusalem where wives ana or personal reasbns we 

were shared arid where those wfl ° .P®PPte are .doing and we 

were summarily put to death. The e^ug^^^ e similar bodily states to feel, 
carried out by the monarch of wnal other things are doing, it is 

Leiden tailor Jan Beukeis, and theJn#® 

his followers when the town was rKa Pj~ _ 
the troops of its rightful bishop, foo" ^ ^ 

legend, cited by one theologian yilum U1C uc . 

warn against fanaticism mc!’ ^d.iHat te ys,^|y mfssih'g in 

discredit heterodox movements and . apid diethylamide 

Psychiatrists were 


one. When we 
we are said to project our feelings 
'person, but we cannot actually be 


mfiui vonuui aummiy uc 

^ because we also project 
fitmiL for example, we com- 


; .... • um uuiu 

sharing feelings. 
SWy«nn ot tell us exact- 
Meels, because part of what is 
lhe; setting in which the be- 


Simons’s peace-loving followers.' . 

■ In The Dutch Dissenters , editW jy 
Buckwalter Horst, the authors of ^ 
papers explore the medieval ^ - j , 

led to Melchior Hoffman's chiliasm ' 
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To emphasize what is felt rather than the 
fee ing is important when we want to change 
feelings. Drugs, of course, are often used for 
that purpose. Some of them (aspirin, for exam- 
ple) break the connection with what is felt. 
Others create states that appear to compete 
with or mask troublesome states. According to 
American television commercials, alcohol 
yields the good fellowship of agape and 
banishes care. But these are temporary mea- 
sures, and their effects are necessarily imper- 
fect simulations of what is naturally felt in daily 
life because the natural settings are lacking. 

Feelings are most easily changed by chang- 
ing the settings responsible for what is felt. We 
could have relieved the anxiety of our rat by 
turning off the tone. When a setting cannot be 
changed, a new history of reinforcement may 
riiange its effect. In his remarkable book 
Emile, Rousseau described what is now called 
desensitization. If a baby is frightened when 
plunged into cold water (presumably an innate 
response), begin with warm water and reduce 
the temperature a degree a day. The baby will 
not be frightened when the water is Finally 
cold. Something of the sort could also be done, 
said Rousseau, with social reactions. If a child 
is frightened by a person wearing a threatening 
mask, begin with a friendly one and change it 
slightly day by day until it becomes threaten- 
ing, when it will not be frightening. 

Psychoanalysis is largely concerned with dis- 
covering and changing feelings. An analysis 
sometimes seems to work by extinguishing the 
effects of old punishments. When the patient 
discovers that obscene, blasphemous, or 
aggressive behaviour is tolerated, the therapist 
emerges as a non-punitive audience. Be- 
haviour “repressed” by former punishments 
then begins to appear. It “becomes conscious" 
simply in the sense that it begins to be felt. The 
once offending behaviour is not punished, but 
it is also not reinforced, and it eventually 
undergoes extinction, a less troublesome 
method of eradication than punishment. 

Cognitive psychologists are among those 
who most often criticize behaviourism for neg- 
lecting feelings, but they themselves have done 
very little in the field. The computer is not a 
helpful model. Cognitive psychologists special- 
ize in the behaviour of speakers and listeners. 
Instead of arranging contingencies of 
reinforcement, they often simply describe 
them. Instead of observing what their subjects 
do, they often simply ask them what they 
would probably do. But the kinds of behaviour 
most often associated with feelings are not 
easily brought under verbal control. “Cheer 
up" or "Have a good time” seldom works. 
Only operant behaviour can be executed in 
response to advice, but if it occurs only for that 
reason, it has the same shortcomings as imita- 
tive behaviour. Advice must be taken and rein- 
forcing consequences must follow before the 
bodily condition that is the intended effect of 
the advice will be felt. If consequences do not 
immediately follow, the advice ceases to.be 
taken or the behaviour remains nothing more 
than taking advice. 

Fortunately, not everything we feel is 
troublesome. We enjoy many states of our 
bodies, and, because they are positively re- 
inforcing, do what is needed to produce them. 
We read books and wptch television and, to the 
extent that we then tend to behave as the. char- 
acters behave, we feel and possibly enjoy re- 
levant bodily states. Drugs are taken for posi- 
tively reinforcing effects (but the reinforce- 
ment is negative when they are taken primarily 
to relieve withdrawal symptoms). Religious 
mystics cultivate special bodily states - by fast- 
ing, remaining still or silent, reciting mantras, 1 
and so on. Dedicated joggers often report a 
jogging high. 

To confine au analysis of feelings to what is 
felt may seem to neglect an essential question: 
what. is feeling, simply as such? We can ask a 
similar question ; about any sensory process 
for example, what is Seeing? Philosophers and 
cognitive psychologists avoid that question by 
contending that to see something is to make 
some kind of copy - a “representation”, to tise 
the current word. But making a copy cannot be 
seeing, because the copy must in turn be seen. 
Npr is it enough, of course, to say simply that 
seeing is behaving; it fe on jy P ar * bf.behaving.' It 
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behaviour analyst and must be left to the phy- 
siologist . What remains for the analyst are the 
contingencies of reinforcement under which 
things come to be seen and the verbal contin- 
gencies under which they come to be de- 
scribed. In the case of feeling, both the condi- 
tions felt and what is done in feeling them must 
be left to the physiologist. What remain for the 
behaviour analyst are the genetic and personal 
histories responsible for the bodily conditions 
the physiologist will find. 

There are many good reasons why people 
talk about their feelings. What they say is often 
a useful indication of what has happened to 
them or of what they may do. On the point of 
offering a friend a glass of water, we do not ask, 
“How long has it been since you last drank any 
water?" or "If I offer you a glass of water, what 
are the chances you will accept it?" We ask 
“Are you thirsty?" The answer tells us all we 
need to know. In an experimental analysis, 
however, we must have a better account of the 
conditions thnt affect hydration and a better 
measure of the probability that a subject will 
drink. A report of how thirsty the subject feels 
will not suffice. 

For at least 3,000 years, however, philo- 
sophers, joined recently by psychologists, have 
looked within themselves for the causes of 
their behaviour. For reasons which are becom- 
ing clear, they have never agreed upon what 
they have found. Physiologists, and especially 
neurologists, took nt the same body in a diffe- 
rent and potentially successful way. but even 
when they have seen it more clearly, they will 
not have seen initiating causes of behaviour. 
What they will see must in turn be explained by 
ethologists, who look for explanations in the 
evolution of the species, or by behaviour 
analysts, who look at the histories of indi- 
viduals. The inspection or introspection of 
one's own body is a kind of behaviour that 
needs to be analysed, but as the source of data 
for a science it is largely of historical interest 
only. 

© B. F. Skinner 
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